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HE most remark- 
able pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land 
since the days of the 


medieval crusades will oc 
cur next year, when dele- 
gates representing the 
twenty-five million Sun 
day School scholars and 
teachers of the world will 
gather at Jerusalem for a 
days’ convention 
the 
old, the modern pilgrims 
Bibles 


and 


three 
Unlike crusaders of 


will carry only 


and hymn_ books, 
their conquest of the holy 
expected to be 
and bloodless 


America is planning to 


city 1s 


both easy 


send one and possibly 





two steamer loads of del- 
EF kK 


WARREN. 


HAIRMAN ENECUTIVE COMMIIPTEE egates, and these toined 


to representatives trom 


England, the various European nations, Japan, China, Australia, 


Africa, Russia. New Zealand and the islands of the sea will make a 


] 


cosmopolitan gathering in the sacred city such as has rarely. if 


ever, been seen since the day of Pentecost. The air of the city 
at that time will quiver with the babel of two or three score of 
tongues and languages. Hebrew and English, Chinese and Italian, 
German and Hindustani, Spanish and Arabic. Greek and Turkish 
will be spoken in bazaar and temple. and all tongues will unite 
in singing the praises of the Son of God who gave His life for 
all races and peoples on a sacred spot just outside the city gates. 
It is safe to predict that this gathering of delegates, representing 
a constituency of twenty-five million persons, will be the most re- 
markable Christian assemblage of modern times.. The Convention 
dates are April 18-19-20, 1904. 


While delegates from all quarters of the globe are wending 


their way toward Jerusalem by the ordinary steamers, it has re- 
mained for America to provide a method of transportation at once 
Ocean 


Impressive, inspiring and appropriate. One of the larger 


CITY OF JERUSALEM 


liners, the Grosser Kurfurst, has been especially chartered to carry 
the American delegates direct from New York to the Holy Land 
and return. The 


} 
I 


voyage will occupy seventy-one days from the 


New 


ong bridge < 


leaves the York harbor until the familiar 


1 
I 


time the steamer 


buildings and the again sighted. The 





Managers 


of the pilgrimage have so arranged that numerous sight-seeing 


stops, varying from a few hours at Gibraltar to three days each in 
\thens and Constantinople. and five days each in Italy and Egypt, 
will be made o meandering voyage to and from the Holy 
Land; while total of seventeen days will be spent in Palestine, 
studying at first hand the places connected with the scenes and 
events Bible 

he entire tour is in the hands leading business men oj 
wide experience, who are conducting it in the interests of the 
World’s Sunday Schools hence it has been possible to make the 
cost exceptionally low: $300 to $750. according to the kind and 
location steamer berth desired. 

\ notable and pleasing feature of the voyage will be found in 
the fa vill be no first and second class passengers on 
the steamer. Every person on board will have the privileges of 


the entire ship he management of this unique enterprise has 


been placed in the hands of a world-wide 
\merican, Mr. E. K. Warren of 


man. Mr. Warren is 


and he and his 


committee of which an 
Michigan, is chair 


consecrated and successful manufacturer. 


Three ¢ daks, 





associates are unselfishly giving up a large portion 





of their time and er his tour one long to be re 


in making t 


membered. Many plans are already under way calculated to make 
and trom the Holy Land a continuous convention 
le neth For 


the journey to 
t ] 1 . . 
seventy-one days in the International Sun- 


example, 
day School Committee are preparing a series of supplemental Sun- 
day School Lessons for the special use of the delegates during the 


Bible lands, 


\nother feature is the preparation of a 


voyage. They will deal with the places in the which 


will be personally visited 
special hymn book for \mong the 


use during the journey. many 


intended to make the trip both educationally and 


other features 
spiritually helpful may be mentioned a series of devotional meet- 
ings to be held on the sites made sacred by being the scenes of 
memorable events recorded in the Scriptures. Thus a service of 
this character will be held March 27th on Mars Hill, followed by 
others by the Sea of Galilee. on the Mount of Olives, etc. 

During a recent conversation with Mr. Warren he expressed 
the belief that f 





om an educational standpoint alone the trip would 











OUR 





NAPLES AND MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


be equivalent to a year spent in college. The spiritual benefits to 
be derived from the pilgrimage he declared would be incalculable, 
and would mold one’s entire life. At the recent International 
Sunday School Conven- 
tion at Denver, it fell to 
Mr. Warren’s lot to pro- 
pose the holding of the 
next World’s Convention 
in Jerusalem; and in the 
course of his speech to 
the delegates he told how 

had been the dream of 
is life to sometime visit 
Palestine, and how the 
dream had_ finally 
fulfilled. He said: 
“When I 
man in 
School, 


been 


Was a young 
the Sunday 
my pastor asked 
me to prepare an address 
on the 


geography of 





Palestine. It a big 

theme to me, but I 
studied hard and prepared an address that was hal 
committed it to memory and delivered it. It was the best thing 
that ever happened to me; it set me to studying about Palestine. 
And, though I never imagined then I could go there, it was the 
first incentive that led me to think of going. 
and myself made a tour of some six months 
being spent in Egypt and Palestine. 

“T want to speak of the advantages of holding the Convention 
there. In the first place, it is the Bible illustrated. The eternal 
hills are there. Faith is confirmed. In this connection let me 
say, that to our entire family over and over again came the convic- 
tion that the Bible is true. We believe it true from Genesis to 
Revelation. 

“The best guide Book to the ~____. 


was 
A NUBIAN OF EGYPT. 


f an hour long, 


Last year my family 
; a part of the time 





DAY 


Sunday School pilgrims and look after 
their comfort in every possible way. He 
declares the convention will mark an 
epoch in the history of the World’s Sun- 
day Schools and in the study of the Bi- 
ble, for he believes that every delegate, 
after returning home, will become a ra- 
diating center of enthusiastic Bible study 
and of absolute faith in it. 

The Committee on arrangements has 
made an excellent selection in the steam- 
er chartered for the tour. The “Gross- 
er Kurfurst” is a twin-screw steamer of 
13,182 tons, belonging to the North Ger- 
man Lloyd line. 
and 
most comfortable ships afloat. 





She is a floating palace, 
one of the steadiest, largest and 
Her di- 
mensions are: Length, 581 feet, 6 inches; 
beam, 62 feet; depth, 39 feet. All of the 
passenger accommodations are in the su- 
perstructure amidship, so that all state 
rooms are light and cheerful. The steam- 
er is provided with bilge keels which 
prevent excessive rolling. The dtning- 
room, vestibule and drawing room, all 
of large dimensions, are artistically decorated. The vestibules 
which form such an attractive abode for passengers in stormy 
weather, are very extensive and provided with benches and seats. 
The two promenade decks are long and protected from the sun 
and rain by an awning deck. 

In a letter to Mr. Warren concerning the steamer Grosser 
Kurfurst, Mr. John Wanamaker, the famous merchant and Sun- 
day School superintendent, says: 

“Mr. E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich.: 

Dear Sir:—I thank you for your letter of the 
about the Kurfurst.’ I sailed in her from Naples to 
Colombo, Ceylon, and she is a superb ship. I should count myself 
fortunate if I i 


inquiring 


20th, 


*( yrosser 


were going to Europe again, to know 
sailed at 


that the 
convenient to me. I am 
glad to recommend this good ship, especially while she is in com- 
mand of such a splendid man as Captain Reinkasten. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “John Wanamaker.” 

Holy Land marks the fulfillment of many a 
Christian’s life-long dream. From the moment of landing on the 
surf-beaten rocks of Joppa every spot is connected, directly or 
indirectly, with all that man holds most dear. 


‘Grosser Kurfurst’ a time 


A visit to the 


The old-time, un- 
changed land with bewildering frequency reminds the traveler, on 
its every acre, of long-cherished thoughts, and every scene con- 
firms or corrects some long-painted mental picture. The pastures, 
wells and tombs of the ancient patriarchs, and the pastoral habits 
of today; the scenes of the battles of the lately enslaved Israelites 
and relics of the chivalrous Crusaders; the haunts of the Hebrew 
Prophets and the present Turkish Mosque; the works of the 
Jewish Kings and the signs of the Roman rule—above all, the 


City of David and the streets and paths trodden by the sacred feet . 


of David’s Greater Son until the greatest of all tragedies terminat- 
ed outside the city walls—complete a chain of unbroken interest. 

A prominent New York pastor, Rev. John Balcom Shaw, 
describes his emotions upon visiting one part of Palestine as 





land is the Bible, and that is the i = “ 
Book that our scholars are inter- 
ested in. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages in connection with the 
matter would be the interest in the 
Bible that would be awakened dur- 
ing the year of preparation. As to 
our family and this journey from 
beginning to end, we regard it as 
one of the most valuable posses- 
sions that we have, and we would 
not sell the experience and infor- 
mation we gained for any price.” 
On his return Mr. Warren deliv- 
ered stereopticon lectures in his 
own and neighboring towns and 
cities. He expects to accompany 


NAZARETH 





FROM THE ROAD TO CANA, 


follows: 
= “A peculiar feeling takes you un- 
der its control when you enter 
Galilee, and holds you within its 


spell until you again cross its 
boundary. So closely was this di- 
vision of Palestine linked with the 
earthly life of our Lord that it 
seems almost possible to step in 
the very footprints left by His fre- 
quent journeyings up and down 
through this province. Nowhere is 
the tourist more independent of 
tradition than here. He knows 
that Jesus must have sat often 
upon the hill back of Nazareth, and 
looked off into the outside world, 
and, climbing up thither, immedi- 
ate communion with the Nazarene 
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OUR DAY 


seems accorded Him. He strolls ou : in 


? 





to the Virgin’s fountain, on the edge 
Nazareth, 


very soil that the boy Christ daily 


feeling that his feet touch the 





He continues his journey to the Sea ot 
Galilee, assured that he is 


passing ove! 


the Master 
was undoubtedly wont to take. He 


the seli-same road which 
take 
a boat and the lake, 


moves out 


certain, beyond a doubt, that Jesus often 
looked upon the scene that is there be- 
fore him. 


into 


Nothing but its well-nigh ab- 
solute desertion differentiates it fromthe 
Galilee of two millenniums ago. If any- 
one with average depth of soul can fol- 
low a route like this in the spirit I have 
indicated, and come home disenchanted, 
he is made oi clay I know not of.” 

An oriental view of the value of the 
convention is contained in the opinion 
of Dr. Gates, vice-president of Robert b.. 

College, Constantinople. He says: 
“I have given some thought to the proposal to hold the next 
World’s Conference of Sunday School Workers i 


1 Jerusalem, and 
it seems to me that it is practicable and offers large possibilities 
of usefulness. It will serve to awaken and to stimulate interest in 
Bible study, to call attention to the work done by Sunday Schools 
and it seems to me that it affords an opportunity to 
the 


study of 


invite the co 
Oriental churches 
Bible. [ should 
lay especial emphasis upon this last 
The 


lerence 1n 


operation of 
in the the 
holding of such a 
the place 
sacred by all the 


point. con 


held 


Oriental 


which is 
nost 
churches seems to compel us to say 
to them: Come jo 


of the Word ot 


lie td sacred. 


n us in the stucly 


“LT should recommend that an ad 


visory 


committee 
posed of men resi 
and acquainted with 


could give valuable advice 





to the co operation ot n 


es 





the enlisting of the 
the 


choice 


sympathy and 
4 JEWISH RABBI - 
possible 


co-operati 


Oriental churches, the finding of men in 


who shall be invited to attend the conferenc the hope that 


they will catch its spirit and spread its influence among their own 
people, and in arranging for social intercourse between members 
of the conference, and leaders in the Oriental churches at various 


stopping places. If this conference goes to the Orient it 


to leave a lasting impression there and p ‘e the way for the intro 
duction of the Sunday School into those old churches.” 


Three previous World’s Sunday School Conventions have been 
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ACKOPO!L 1S.f 


he Id. 


St. Louis 


the first convened in London in 


I88g and the second in 


The third convent was held in 


\bout 


Catalonia and had a Sun 


on London, England, July 11 


to 16, 1808. 200 delegates trom America the 


\bout 


were present in 


went on 
day School Convention all the way 





hity other delegates went on other ships. There 


the Convention representatives from England, Ireland, Newfound- 
land, Australia, India, Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Japan, Hawaii, South 


\trica, Canada and the 
Bishops Warren, Fowler and Thoburn, besides Dr. Joseph Parker 
and Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


Lord Mayor of London 


United States. Among the speakers were 


Special the 


and Mrs 


receptions were tendered by 


ind by Mr. Albert Spicer, M. P 


Spicer. Mr. T. C. Ikehara went with the American delegation to 
l.ondon, and in the closing minutes of the Convention a special 
benediction was pronounced upon him and he went on directly to 
Japan to take up the Sunday School work there under the support 
ot American workers 

The journey to the Fourth World’s Convention in Jerusalem 

be made under the personal direction of Herbert E. Clark 
the present U. S. Vice-Consul for Palestine), who is intimately 


acquainted Holy Land and other Eastern countries. He 
is reside ‘alestine thirty-six years; speaks Arabic, French 
ind German, and has, perhaps, a better knowledge of the shrines 


ind sacred places in the Holy Land than any other American. 


Such intense terest is being aroused throughout both the 


United States and Canada by the proposed tour, and so many ; 


ire 


eager to go, that the Committee now think it probable that it 


a second steamer even larger than the 


will be necessary to charter 


first. We may state in conclusion that anyone wishing to know 
more concerning this twentieth century pilgrimage to Jerusalem 


should write to Mr. E. K. 
1 send { a tour which will be 
ore talked of and discussed during the coming months. 


Warren of Three Oaks, 
information about 


Mich., who 
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OUR DAY 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FUEL BRIQUETTES 


A NEW INDUSTRY WHICH IS BEING INTRODUCED INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


HE announcement from Berlin that a 

director of the Washburn-Pillsbury 
Mills of Minneapolis was in Germany buy- 
ing machinery for the works 
which this firm will establish at 
N. D., has revived general interest in this 
There is no doubt whatever that 


briquette 
3ismarck, 


subject. 
within the next few months the briquette 
industry which has been so highly devel- 
oped in Europe will be established in num- 
United States. It is 
estimated that 55,000 square miles of lignite 
Dakotas and Montana, 
another wide belt extends through the gulf 
states from Florida to Texas. Western 
New York, New New England, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Oregon and 


erous centers in the 


underlie the while 


Jersey. 


Washington have vast beds of peat; and the 
great culm banks in the anthracite fields of 
Pennsylvania can be utilized. 

The the 
chines for briquette making in 


manufacturers of different ma- 
Germany 
have had so many inquiries from the United 
States that they have formed a combination 


and are establishing a branch office in New 


York City in charge of a competent engi- 
neer, who will examine sites for briquette 
factories and will furnish estimates on the 
cost of installing plants near available loca- 


tions. Estimates furnished by one com- 


pany give the cost of a plant capable of 
turning out 50 tons of peat briquettes per 
day as follows: 

$14,280; 


3uilding. machinery, $17,850; 


steam engine and fixtures, $3.570; means of 


transporting material and product, $3.5 


total, $39,270. 


industry 


In view of the fact that this new 


nay in time largely affect the fuel problem 


in, this country information from author 
tative channels will prove valuable. Bri 
quette works are divided in respect to the 


material employed into two general 





es, viz, those which make briquettes 


Irom 


brown coal (lignite) or carbonized peat. 


with or without the addition of a bitumin- 
cus matrix or binder, and, second, those 
which use as a basic material coal dust or 
slack—the waste of soft-coal mines. 

The briquettes of the first class are calle] 
household briquettes; the second, industrial 
briquettes. 

Household briquettes, as made in Ger- 
many irom brown coal, peat, and to a 
small extent from anthracite dust, are used 
ior grates, heating stoves, cooking stoves. 
and ranges, and constitute the principal 
household fuel of Berlin and other German 
cities. touch, kindle 


readily, burn with a clear, full flame, and are 


They are clean to 
cheaper in Berlin, ton for ton, than anthra- 


cite or good bituminous coal. They are 
made—largely irom brown coal—in factor- 
ies located mainly in Silesia. Saxony, and 
the Rhine provinces, and united in a syndi- 
the output, regulates 
prices, and looks aiter the general welfare 


of the industry. 


cate, which controls 


There are in Germany 439 brown-coal 
mines, which produced last year 44.211.902 
tons of lignite. valued at $46.042.500, or a 
Of this whole 


18 have each from one to 


little more than $1 per ton. 
number of mines, 
which 


six briquette factories, in each of 


from one to ten presses are employed. The 
whole brown-coal-briquette industry of Ger- 
many includes 286 factories, with a total of 
691 presses. Statistics of the total yearly 
product are not accessible, but from the 
fact that a 
to gO 
ferred that 


single press turns out from 50 
tons per day, it will be readily in- 
the annual output is enormous. 
the household 


a large portion of 


They are standard fuel 


throughout Germany, 


and are besides largely used for firing steam 


boilers, especially in cities where their 
cleanliness and freedom from smoke and 
dust are highly esteemed. The standard 


household briquette is about 8 inches in 


length by 4 inches in width and 2 inches 


of it are confined in a_ hot boiler room, 


Industrial 
square or oblong form, convenient to be 


briquettes are usually of a 
closely packed or built up into a wall, like 
economize 
They 
range in weight from 3 to Io pounds, and 
the 
the company by 


bricks, whereby they greatly 


space as compared with raw coal. 


each bears initials or trade-mark of 


which it is produced, so 
that in case of any defect in quality the in- 
ferior briquette can be readily traced to its 
source of production. When burned whole, 
they are consumed slowly and give out a 
moderate heat for a long 


steady, time; 


when it is desired to quicken or intensify 


the flame, they are broken up, and in this 
condition are especially adapted to flue or 
tubular boilers, sugar evaporating, smelt- 


ing. and annealing furnaces, in glass man- 
ufacture, or in porcelain and cement fac- 
tories, wherever, in fact, a fuel capable of 
producing a long. fierce 











flame is desirable. Their 
efficiency as locomotive 


fuel may be interred 
from the fact that the 
State railways of Prus- 
sia, which used 130,000 
tons of such fuel in 
1889. bought from the 


syndicate nearly 1,000,- 
000 tons during 1902. 
Anthracite coal is so 
produced in 
Germany that the use 
of hard-coal dust for 


sparingly 








MACHINE FOR MAKING BRIQUETTES FROM PEAT 


thick, and is retailed and delivered in Ber- 


lin at prices ranging from $2 per 1,000 10 


ummer to $2.50 in winter. 


Industrial briquettes are used in Ger 


many for firing locomotives and other 


steam boilers, for smelting in reverbera 
tory furnaces, and for many other kinds of 
They are made of bi- 
held 
matrix of mineral pitch—that is, 


coke 


from 


industrial heating. 


tuminous-coal dust, together by a 


coal tar 
derived from retort ovens or gas 
the 


and other valuable elements have been elim 


manufacture, and which benzole 


inated. Pitch of this quality costs in this 
country from $10 to $12 per metric ton.* 
The percentage of matrix necessary to be 
used varies greatly with the “fatness’—i. e., 
richness in bituminous elements of the coal 
itself. Slack from very fat coal will work 
into briquettes with an addition of 2 or 3 
per cent of pitch. while leaner grades may 
require 6 to 8 or even Io per cent, the latter 
proportion being sufficient, at the present 
cost of pitch, to render such coal unprofit- 
able for briquette-making purposes.  Bri- 
slack, al- 


though not smokeless, are much more near- 


quettes made from bituminous 
ly so than ordinary bituminous coal. When 


burned in locomotives or any well-con- 
structed boiler or other furnace with a good 
draft. they create only a thin, translucent 
mist. which contains relatively little soot, 
and is very different from the inky clouds 
that roll up from most factory chimneys 
where soft coal is shoveled indiscriminately 
into the furnaces. The one notable defect 
of such briquettes is that the mineral pitch, 
which is used as a binder, contains more or 
less creosote; this renders dust and fumes 
from such fuel acrid and sometimes irritat- 
ing to the skin when those who make use 


briquette making is rel- 
atively unimportant. 
that 
admixture of from 4 to 8 


Experts. however, agree with an 


per cent of 


matrix, the manufacture of anthracite bri- 
quettes, which will bear transportation by 


sea or land in any climate, presents no 
technical difficulty. 

The method of manufacturing briquettes 
the 


crushed, moistened with water to the con- 


is simple. In one process lignite is 
sistency of mortar, then passed through the 
machine, which. by compression under heat, 
develops the bitumen in the material and 
the 


that it molds rapidly into smooth, glisten- 


renders mass so plastic and adhesive 


ing briquettes of a black or dark-brown 
color, which are practically smokeless and 
leave after combustion a reddish-brown ash. 
All processes of this kind are based upon 
the fact that lignite is a vegetable coal of 
more recent formation and, therefore, less 
perfectly carbonized structure than anthra- 
cite or bituminous coals, has lower caloric 
value, and requires to be compressed and 
further carbonized by artificial means. Turf 
or peat is a still more recent formation, and 
requires proportionately more artificial 
preparation to produce a high-class fuel; 
hence the several more or less successful 
patented processes for carbonizing peat into 
so-called peat artificial 
which can be either used in irregular lumps 
briquettes. Soit 
briquettes are the cheapest and easiest kind 
to produce. 

Household briquettes will undoubtedly be 


coal, an product 


or molded _ into coal 


popular in this country owing to their 
cleanliness as compared with soft coal, 
together with their cheapness. German 
geologists have long believed that the 


American cities would solve the smokeless 
fuel question by the use of briquettes 
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OUR DAY 


ELECTRICITY AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT 


WHAT FRENCH AND ITALIAN SPECIALISTS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED IN THE 


TREATMENT OF THE HEART AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
By SIEGFRIED SAUBERMANN IN ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG 


PECIALISTS have often commented upon the remarkable 
fact that the general public pays very little attention to the 


manifold influences of electrical phenomena on the human 
organism, and that the use of electrical currents as a therapeutic 
agent is confined to only a few of the lesser methods oi treatment. 
And these methods, employed mainly for treating local paralysis, 
and in administering the so-called light-cure. do not seem to be 


generally favored. French and Italian scientists and members 
of medical faculties make a laudable exception to this rule, for 
they do not assert an unfavorable influence on practicing phys 
cians by assuming an attitude of indifference. On the contrary, 
they encourage the practical application of electric currents by 
making all the known phenomena of this mysterious force the 
objects of their investigations. 

So it must seem but natural that the news of surprising re- 
sults and interesting observations in the field of electro-thera- 
peutics—as the new science is called—should come from beyond 
the Vosges and the Alps. aiter Finsen, the Danish scientist, whose 


methods for curing lupus by using electric are-lights, and the 


Austrian, Schiff. with his epoch-making application of Roentgen: 
therapeutics for curing certain skin-diseases, have leit German 


naturalists far behind. 


‘he Frenchmen are in the lead. All the new methods are usel 
and taught at their universities, and they can point with just pride 
to such names as Professor d’Arsonval, Ondin, Bergonie, Broca, 
Guilloz, Cluzet and Beclere. D’Arsonval has discovered a new 
curative method for the different nervous disturbances that ai 
fect the circulation. He uses Tesla-currents, and the patients are 
very much benefited by the vibrations caused by these currents. 
This statement was endorsed by Prof. Leyden in his journal of 
therapeutics. It may be of interest here to call attention to the fact 
that electric currents bearing the name of Tesla are very strong, 
several million volts. The 225-volt currents are used for ordinary 
lighting purposes—and the inverse current can be varied as high as 
several hundred thousand volts a second. Yet we may touch these 
strongly charged wires, or hight an are-lamp or an air-tight glass 
tube by holding either in one hand and the wire in the other, 
without incurring any danger, a most fascinating mystery. The 
Scientists as well as the laity must concede that so much force is 


bound to influence the human organism. 





\n experiment which was tried w 


Professor Stephane Sedue of 


fore the Academy of Sciences by | 


Nantes, seems a daring innovation. He proves conclusively that 
living beings can be put to sleep, and can be narcotized so that the 
entire system or some part of it will be 
means of 


insensible to pain. 


weak, intermittent currents of electricity. In other 
words, it is possible to stop the action of the brain by using elec 
tric currents; and not the slightest sensation of pain will be felt, 
neither will the process of breathing nor the circulation be inter 
fered with. Thus far, only animals have been used to experiment 
fortu 


nate experimenter uses a small electric battery that generates a 


with, but the results have been perfectly convincing. The 
steady current of only a few thousandths ampere at the start 
a sixteen candle-power arc-light requires nearly half an ampere 
but the current can be increased gradually. 


* * * 


The rabbit that was first used for experimental purposes. and 
the beautiful, large and obedient shepherd's dog that served later 
in the interests of science without feeling any unpleasant effects 
were surrounded by the current, with one end of the wire on a 
metal plate that covered the forehead, and the other end on the 


back. 


current 150 to 200 times in a second. 


\rrangements had previously been made to interrupt the 
As soon as the current was 
shut off its strength increased considerably, causing both the rab 
bit and the dog to make twitching, cramplike movements. and to 
suspend breathing. The current was immediately reduced, when 
the animals again slept soundly. while the action of the heart and 


the breathing process were as normal as they would be under 


ordinary con ‘itions. Pinching, cutting, pricking and burning did 


not call forth the slightest sign of pain. As soon as the circuit was 


broken the animals jumped up, an! their lively running about 
. ] ] ; h - their ] : ] . heir »] : hil “e977 h- 

proved that neither their physical nor their psychic equilibrium had 

been disturbed. It was found possible to prolong this electrical 


1 . ' 
sieep lor several hours 


Further experiments have proved that parts of the human 
body can be mate insensible by passing an electric current through 


the nerve to be affected, according to Sedue’s directions. The 


result will be the same as though cocaine or any other anaesthetic 
had been usel. Some of Seduc’s most famous co-workers think 
that this new 


might be 


method, which exclutes all possibil ly of danger, 


substituted for chloroform or ether, in cases where the 
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ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS WITH TESLA’S HIGH VOLTAGE CURRENTS 
IN THE D'ARSONVAL APPARATUS 


patient suffers from heart trouble, thus avoiding the sad results 
that have often 


followed the use of these anaesthetics. 
The Itahan, 


He stopped the animal's heart-beat by using a high-tension cur- 


Batelli, showed similar results a short time ago. 


Ss 


rent, and he caused the heart to renew its action when he applied 
an intermittent current after a prolonged intermission. No dam- 
age was done to the health of the animal by this latter experiment, 
These incontrovertible observations served as an incentive to 
several other physicians. One of these. Dr. Hornungs, a German, 


suggests electricity for treating affections of the heart. 
German research can at last claim its share in 


And now 

the development of 

electro-therapeutics on a purely scientific basis. and though the 

results obtained thus far must be regarded with grain of skepti- 

cism, there can be no doubt that every on 
| 


Is deserving ot 


e of these new methods 
serious consideration, for it will surely attain 
greater importance in the course of time. There has been a de- 
cided rebound of popular feeling in regard to these matters. and 
men like Professor Grunmach, Kronecker, Ascher and others, 
who rank among the foremost of German and English scientists, 
ireely acknowledge the importance of the results achieved thus far. 














OUR DAY 


BEGINNING NATIONAL IRRIGATION | 


FIRST STEPS TAKEN BY THE 
LAW FOR RECLAIMING ARID WASTES 


NEW 


Hitchcock of the Ds 


is been conducting 


the Interior h: 


tions in various western state 


best available sites for a begin 9 
these investigations have resulted 
granting of authority for the acquisition o 


necessary property and rights oO Wat 


liminary to the construction of irrigat 


works in five localities. The construction 
remains subject to the feasibility of obt 


ing the necessary rights and the adjustment 


of private claims in such a manner as to 
comply with the provisions of the act. The 


five projects referred to are as follows 


Wyoming—Sweetwater dam. 
Montana—Milk River project. 
Colorado- 
Nevada- 


Arizona—Salt River reservoir. 


Gunnison tunnel 


Truckee pr ject. 


s 


These projects are estimated t 
000,000, and will provide tor the irrigation 
land; and in addi 


of 600,000 acres of arid 


tion thereto the Gray Bull reservoir project 


in Wyoming is to be taken up immediately 
The authority granted relates to the pro 
been 


jects upon which examinations have 


made in sufficient detail to justify estimates 





and cost of results. Several 


cther states are we! advanced as regards 


investigation, and it is expected that furth 
er recommendations can be made aiter the 
close of the coming field season The ef 


forts of the Reclamation Survey will be 
concentrated on the above five projects as 
far as can be done without detriment to ex 


aminations of other proposed irrigation 
works. 

The Secretary has also authorized tl 
penditure during the present calendar year 
of $450,000 upon surveys, borings jor found 
ations, and other examinations, which wil 
be carried on in all of the provisions of 
the national irrigation law. 

The 


ior the building of a 


Sweetwater Dam _ project provides 
Sweet 
Devil's 


west of the 


dam on the 
water River at a place known as 
about 60 miles 


zap, which is 


town of Casper, at the terminus of the 
Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 
The 


drainage of the central portion of Wyom 


road. Sweetwater River receives the 


ing, and the water stored in this reservoi 
would be of great value in the ¢2velopment 
of the lands of the North Plat: > region 


1 


One of the most interesting of the pro 


sanctioned by the Secretary of the 


Milk 


jects 


Interior is that of the River scheme 


in northern Montana. 

This provides for the building of a dam at 
the outlet of St. Mary's Lake to hold back 
the flood waters. This water will be used 
tto irrigate the great bodies of public land 
in northern Montana, between the Milk and 
round numbers the 


Missouri Rivers. In 


amount of land that can be reclaimed by 
this venture is about 200,000 acres 

It is proposed to build a low storage dam 
about three-fourths of a mile below the 
present outlet of St. Mary’s 


dam will have a maximum elevation of 50 


Lake This 


feet above the bottom of the rivet 


an inverted 


GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 





reservoir wit Lt Capacity ¢ 250,000 
Ct 

i l 4 ( Lel ‘ ( 
\I Rive \ ( ) « ( 

yotton dw ( rv wate to 
Py PEE aT ad +} t 4 
il Oo tcl eC Is supposed that in 
val of these dimensions the mean dis 
harge at its head will be 28, cond fee 
arge at il head Will De 1,380 second teet. 
‘om the dam the canal will be continued 
wn the east bank of the river a distance 


seven miles, then turn eastward through 
; 


pidet then continue i 


Lake Gap. It wil 
northeasterly direction 27.4 miles to the 


Fork of Milk River. The 


he carried across this stream by means oi 


North water will 


siphon. Seven miles beyond 


the North Fork the canal will pass throug! 
\icLeod Gap. From this point it is con 
Milk 


making a total length of 43.8 miles. 


tinued to the South Fork of River, 


lhe Gunnison River tunnel is one of the 


important of the projects, and cer 


‘ n l ny les ( 
) val « deserts i‘; \t thre pre 
ne out 30,000 acres of land are being 
yy ed anda wide Variety Of crops Fals 

fhe construction of the tunnel wi 
reciall oO ( 1} t jO 3 
res of government lands and 60,000 acres 
o! land already tiled upon. The result will 





be that land which is today \ 


e is likely to be increased in value to 


$50 per acre, and in some cases even more 


his would mean an increase in land yal- 


ues in this region of fully $5,000,000, and a 


sufficient amount would be reclaimed to 


make homes for at least 1,200 families 


Che project of water storage in the 
Truckee Basin provides for the construction 
ir the upper Truckee Basin of seven stor 

] 


age reservoirs; also a high-line canal sys 


tem, and lower Truckee Canal system. This 


will furnish water sufficient to irrigate 185.- 


coo acres of land, public and private. in 


addition to the area already watered. 


(his new system, which takes its name 


rom the Truckee River. is located on the 


eastern boundary of California and in west- 








DAM IN TRUCKEE RIVER AT LAKE TAHOE 


tainly the most interesting from an engi- 


neering standpoint. The scheme is to divert 
the waters of the Gunnison River into the 
Uncompahgre Valley. in southwestern Col 
crado. In order to accomplish this it will 
be necessary to build a dam in the Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison and cut a tunnel 
through the ridge at the side of the can 


When 


accompanying 


distance of six miles. 


this 


von for a 


completed tunnel and 


canals will furnish water for the irrigation 
land in the Un 


which at 


acres of 


Valley 


of fully 100,000 


compahgre present are 
useless. 
in the Un 


parts ol 


The lands to be reclaimed are 
Valley 
Ouray, Montrose. and Delta counties, and 


compahgre and include 


are watered by the Uncompahgre River and 
When first 
thought that this river 


enough water to irrigate 


ts tributaries. settled, it 


and its tributaries 


would provide 


most of the tillable lands. amounting to 


about 175,000 acres \s a result a large 


portion of these lands were filed upon by 
however, 


settlers. It was soon discovered, 


that there was by no means enough water 
irrigate the lands settled upon. The re 
s l bee that gre acts have beet 


ern Nevada. 


ply of the 


Almost the entire water sup- 


lruckee comes from the upper 
Nevada. For 
that this 


National 


interstate 


portion within the State of 


this reason it has been found best 


project be undertaken by the 


Government, for in so doing 
complications so likely to arise under priv 
ate enterprise can in this manner to a 
measure be avoided. 


Salt 


great 

The 
the projects to be taken up near Phoenix, 
This 


1,478,750 acre feet. 


River Reservoir is the fifth of 


\rizona. reservoir will have a ca 


pacity of 


The completion of this project will be of 


inestimable value to the Salt River Valley 
for agricultural development, which, 
remarkable growth in late years is almost 
at a standstill, owing to drouth and the 


ability of private enterprise to store suffi 
Thus not 
is the present prosperity of the valley 


cient water for needs. 


present 
only 
threatened, but future development is rend 
The 


ered practically impossible. climat: 


of this region is especially adapted to the 


diversified crops, and witl 


raising of 


steady water supply would become one of 


the richest agricultural districts of 


United States. 


after 
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PORT OF ACAJUTLA, SALVADOR 
THE STORM CENTRE OF LATIN AMERICA 
By JOHN L. COWAN 
: i H | political ind a fire and retire to the plain below to await results. Li the vol 
: physical storm cen ‘ano resumes its accustomed activity within a short time, it is a 
tre of Latin Amet sign th the e s accepted their offering and that his do- 
ca is the little republic of mestic troubles are over They therefore resume their customary 
| Salvador. During the pe vocations with a teeling of pertect security. However, if the fire 
| riod of its independence, they kindled goes out without the reappearance of smoke and 
it has had more revolutions lame from the crater, they flee in terror and dismay, knowing 
insurrections, and foreign that the fury the giant will soon be made manifest in all the 
wars than a other co horrors © ‘ quake 
try on the globe. Witl in Ve more tats a destructive than th irth« lake ( = 
area somewhat smaller storms that devastate the entire ific coast The rainy season 
than that of New Jersey, it begins about ddle of May and lasts until the middle of Sep 
contains twenty active vol tembet It hered in by the “vendevales.” or South 
canoes, Of bout ( dis omp ( vy furious ¢ called “chubuscos 
entire number ei ‘ vy seaso \ No winds pr especially in February 
\merica Seven times nd Mat t ( terrales.” (wind storms), work equal 
within the last three hun haven So fier d destructive are e chubuscos and terrales 
dred years s its capital hat the greater p of the low-lying and exposed coast is entire] 
VILLAGE ON THE BALSAM COAST Seen tte destrov : mportance being ao % wil 
ed by ea 1 akes hre¢ nes a ( ist ¢ It seems \ea 
as if the light, tufaceous soil is but a thin, imperi dened gh possessing a deey | fert 
crust, floating upon a heaving ocean of molten lay ( { ares nd ri her and in cabinet and dye woods, a ey 
ly a day passes that earth tremors and oscillation re not per ininhabitable wil ses, being so hot and so cursed by malaria 
ceptible in some part of the republic l fevers t ne | the semi-savage aborigines can exist in 
most famous of the Salvadorean volcanoes is Izaleo eC! | eves the population, therefore, dwells 
| me ( n ves ¢ tire nt< Or | ert 
ode ‘ yelore in r ‘ the ‘ s fertile ind p rmductive 
\ el b ( oe nt ¢ thquakes and e perio 
! ~ 2 11¢ ’ ) sts vould he as le Ie 
1 ng eo be te ( tral Ameri 
) he ait b Ho ( Cig vars civil strife ( he ike 
( y ocl rag D cs t e Pp cs ind ep lemic dis- 
ties ft lav: ne shes ind the b lding ’ ‘ beg » » | . er degre mate il prospe ty 
then the volcano has been almost constantly i ) ( pure ghbors Witl t ‘ only 250 ire 
taking place about every half hour. In the 133 years ts eXIst miles, it contain population of 803.130, being in fact the most 
ence it has built up a mountain more than 6,000 feet hig! | lense] pop te OuntI ‘ \merica. Its exports per ita 
con t rowing by the eruption of mud, ashe nd i ( excee! those « ther country. with the single exception of 
flashing s fron s summit can be seen for many miles out in Great Brits 1 ting to more than $16,000,000 per annun 
Shes Dacths. escnuin ioe it tle “Faro del S eht Iver, most es to the United States. 
House of Salvack ( ( \ ‘ ore remarkab ‘ 
he Indians +t dwell ind tl | he ‘ t { vears it has passed throug] ~ 
the rater 1s the eme o o1a b or ’ t ‘ ) d 1 ‘ shed a less resoures i 
Chitdvan.. f wil 1 he sometimes | ty ding lus ere | \ ‘ s age he leading it V 
the ounta ceases to emit smoke and flame 4 s \ ( £ I s e greater part « pop 
Vals tt Ss ke oO ean tl the giant's lardet s 1 it s hey owed their live ood. 
his kitehen fire has gone out. Long experience has taught them Phen the pat German chemists invented a method of extract- 
lat trouble is imminent: and the slender resources « he savage ne cv that uld hardly be detected from indigo, at a fraction 
ntellect have been taxed to find a way of averting the threatene 1 the cost of t natural product: and the indigo plantations of 
saste hey procure po ges, meat ar nd take S$ ( ess. Without wasting their time 
them as close to the crater as they dare venture Chen they light n useless repining, or in fruitless struggles against the inevitable, 








ant ana 


indigo fields and planted them in 


coffee and sugar, which are now the mainstays and leading ex- 
ports of the country. 

The mining industries of Salvador are of considerable import 
ance, although the mines are 


mostly small and are worked by 


crude and inefficient methods. About 180 mines are in operation 
in the volcanic zone, producing gold, silver, copper and mercury. 
There are great deposits of iron ores, and many other minerals 
are found, but owing to lack of capital these resources are unde- 
veloped. 

A portion of the coast is called the Balsam coast, for the reas- 


OUR DAY 


The aboriginal language and customs are best preserved by 
the Pipils of I: 
low huts, thatched with palm leaves; 


Noniinally, 


ligion is so gross a mixture of perverted Christian truths and 


alco and the inhabitants of the Balsam coast. They 
and cultivate beans, 


but 


dwell 


corn and bananas they are Catholics; their re- 


pagan superstition as to be beyond the comprehension of any but 


barbarian. They are of small stature, irames, and 


possess wonderiul powers of endurance. 


the sem wiry 
In manners they are mild 
itfensive, 


decreasing, 


and in asking only to be let alone. Their numbers are 


constantly and no doubt the ultimate fate of the race 


is entire extinction 





on that from it comes the world’s supply of the so-called balsam of There is but one railroad within the limits of the country. 
Peru. This is the gum of a tree, used in making salves and oint This starts from the seaport of Acajutla. and extends north to 
ments, and for other medicinal purposes. received its name Sonsonate and Armenia, with a branch running through the Gar- 





from the fact that it was first obtained from Peru; but Salvador umal towards the great coffee producing district of Santa Ana. 
now enjoys a monopoly of this trade. The industry of collecting Phis is designed to form a link in the projected intercontinental 
the balsam is exclusively in the hands of the Indians, as no cau railway magnificent dream that yet seems very far from actual 
casian can live in the malarial swamps where it is found. realization. 

Of the more than 800,000 inhabitants of Salvador, only about Phe most important river in Salvador is the Lempa, the larg- 
20,000 are whites. These are the landed class—rich, proud, auto est stream in Central America. It rises in Guatemala, descend- 
cratic and ambitious. They own the land, fill the professions, and ing from the famous shrine of Esquipulas. It is 185 miles in 
fight jor the control of the government. Politically, Salvador is length and discharges an average of 24.000 cubic feet of water per 
an anachronism. Jn its actual workings the government can only second. However. it is useless for purposes of navigation, on 
be described as feudalistic—a curious survival of Mediaevalism, account of the bar at its mouth, which prevents entrance from the 
thinly disguised by a paper constitution and a mass of inoperative, Pacific. Its banks are covered with great forests. rich in rubber, 
democratic laws. The landowning whites are the nearest modern ind hardwoods: but the climate is so hot and insalu- 
representatives of the barons. while the mass of the people are to brious that no attempt has been made to develop these resources. 
all intents and purposes serfs, attached to the estates and cevot: Much comme has been aroused by the fact that Salvador 
to the interests of ene or the other of the landed proprietors. In has bee ffected by the invasion of Central America on the 
general, however, the people seem contented with their lot and part of northern ¢ The resources of the neighboring 


foll« Ww 


through victory and defeat. 


their hereditary overlords with ww 


The ancient inhabitants of Salvador 





failing 





were 








alike coun 


loyalty 
as yet but few of t 


identical in revolution 


\ztecs. 





ries are being exploited 


1 and ceveloped by Americans: but 


vave found an entry here. The frequent 


ry disturbances are probably in a measure responsible, 


language. and in social, political and religious institutions with rendering capitalists chary about entering so uncertain a field: but 
those of Mexico, but inferior to the Mexicans in civilization and it must be a'tmitted that the attitude of the Salvadcreans them- 
material progress. At the present time the greater part of the selves is not calculated to encourage foreign investments. They 
people are of mixed Spanish and Indian descent. the mongrel seem inclined to reserve the wealth of their country for their own 
mixture of Spaniard, In’ian and negro, so common in all the people, and but rarely will they grant desirable concessions to 


countries bordering on the Caribbean, 


being here unknown. 


WHAT IS THE BEST COLLEGE? 


~DWIN G. DEXTER, “taking the posi- 
that 
which sends out the largest 
to fields of 
contributing 
to 


tion that is the best college 


percentage of 


its graduates broadest useful 


ness, thus most largely in 


to general culture 
and progress.” has made a special study of 


“Who's Who in America.” 
criterion is 


proportion its size 
He admits the 
but thinks it 


would be Ccitficult to find a better cne. 


not infallible, 


Con 


cerning the results of his investigations, he 
writes this in The World's Work: 
“"Who's Who’ for 1900 contains the 


names of 8.002 Americans. 3.237 of whom 
were college gratuates distributed among 
200 colleges. One hundred and forty-four 
of these colleges. embracing all the more 
important institutions, have in round num- 
bers 260,000 living graduates. 


whom 


only 2,055 of 
‘Who's Who.’ 
Classifying these 144 colleges according to 


were mentioned in 


size, we have the following table: 





TaBLe I. Crassitrication As To Size 

a) 

» 

73 

3s 

| oh 
3elow 500...... 67,387 953 1.40 
§00 to 1,000.... 34,810 328 O4 
Above 1,000°***33 157,617 1,371 86 


“Although this table would seem to show 
conclusively that the smaller college is best. 
it should 


be remembered that the large 


universities furnish men from graduate « 


professional schools who are not accounte | 





tor in this list—which includes only grad 
ates with the bachelor’s degree. On the 
ether hand, men are accre ‘ited to large col 


leges who really graduated from small cnes 


“The second table shows the result of 


classification on the basis of sectarianism: 


To 


SECTAR 


IAN 


TaBLe II. CtLasstFication As 


AFFILIATION 





Sectarian. ..... 75 75,476 585 78 
Non-sectarian. .69 184, 367 2 070 1.12 


“Study shows that non-sectarian colleges 
cverage three times as large as the sectar 
but the 
largest 


with 


luates 


ian, two individual colleges 


the number of eminent gra 


are not only small, but sectarian. 


“Dividing the country into five geo 


eraphical sections we have the following 


result: 





TasLeE V. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
New England....19 2.08 
ja: | ne 26 5 Ry 
Southern.......... 38 39,799 271 63 
Central. . 55 79,934 447 .59 
WeStOTE 6 25.505 :c65 6 7,135 39 54 


‘In 1890. however. abeut 43 per cent of 


the college students in the country were in 
the central and western states, whereas in 
1900 there were about 47 per cent. This 
the [ 


Moreover. 


number ol 
the 


affected 
Whe i 


character of 


growth has not 


‘Who's 


co-educational 


names in 
the western 
universities tends to bring down their per- 
Yet 


colleges in our list are in New England. 


centage. seven of the twelve leading 

“The best college seems to be the small. 
non-sectarian college for men in New Eng- 
land in towns of more than 30,000 inhabi- 


tants.” 
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OUR DAY 9 


A TRIUMPH IN ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 


CAPTAIN SCOTT MAKES A NOTABLE ADVANCE INTO HITHERTO UNEXPLORED REGIONS 
NEAR THE SOUTH POLE 


SHE hazardous work of exploration in the Antarctic regions 
‘| is re-emphasized in the reports received from the sledg 
British exploring ship, Discovery, under 
latitude 
degree and a half nearer the South 


parties of the 


Scott. He was enabled to report 80.17 south, which is 


neariy\ i Pole than was 


reached by any previous explorer; but in doing so it is said that 


to their hardships 


R. N., in command of the 


had visibly aged owing 
K.P: 
July 31, 


the crew 


Capt. Scott, Discovery le 


England on 1901. The Discovery entered the ice pack 


at latitude 67 on December 23. 1901, 


\iter account of gales and ice, she 


harbor in Wood Bay, latituds 70.30 \ land 


2 / 


and reached Cape Adare on 


Q. 1902. delays on 





n excellent 


ing was made and a record of the voyage deposited. Cape 


and the Discover 
r. Sledge 


quarters 


was reached on January 22, 








barri 
Winter 
and the ship frozen in in March 
On September 


southward along the ice expeditions explored the 


Mounts 


Passe la 


coast as far as 78.50. found near 


Erebus and 


comfortable 


were 
Terror, 
winter. 2 exploration by sledge beg 


gan, 
and with the below 


Mount Terror 


thermometer at 58 expedition to 


tt, Dr. Wil 


zero an 


traveled over the barrier. Captain Sex 
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Coast-line ‘ Cima Victoria land and the course taken by the British Antarctic 
Polar Expedition. 














Capt. Scott s journey over the ice c p1s marked thus: -------- 


son and Lieutenant Shackelton traveled southward 94 miles, reach 


ing latitude 80.17 at longitude 163. The dogs died on the j 


surney 


and the men had to haul the sledges back. 


The expedition has a backing of $500,000. furnished by the 


British Government, the Royal Geographical Society and private 
individuals. Its which it 


Pole 


penetrate 


scientific. The success 


purposes are 
has achieved making another step southward toward the 
that 


the mystery of the earth regions wrapped 


is gratifying to those who believe men will yet 
cold and darkness. 
Concerning the fruits of this expedition .thus far, Professor 
Angelo Heilprin. a famous geologist of Philadelphia. 

“Tt 1s this 
tegion to 
makes Captain 


importance 


writes: 

Antartic 
that 

such 


great achievement of penetrating the 


such a great dist stride, 


cap a matter of 


ance, figuratively in one 


Scott’s dash across the ice 


in geographical research. The second matter of im- 


portance to geographers is Captain Scott's discovery of the 


Ross’s Sea. 


con- 


Victoria Land on the side of 


‘The cabled 


} 


crossed the 


tour 
that the 
cap at 


accounts seem to indicate explorers 


mountains and got on the ice an elevation of 


about 9.000 feet. and these conditions are very similar to those 


existing in the interior of Greenland. or 


ice cap region beyond 


the mountains there In Greenland, however. when you once 


reach the ice 
elevati: 


cap. it is cne flat plateau. without protrusions, at an 


n of from 6,000 to 9.000 feet. 


forming one vast plain of ice 


“It appears, therefore. from these 


that the conditions in the 


the plateau of 


preliminary dispatches 


\ntartic are very similar to those of 


Greenland, and, therefore. indicate a e¢ mntinental 





























extens ¢ Vast continental 1s a 
s sib ‘ he first reading « he 
ports ew discoveries confirm the opi 
of the g 2 ve held to this view of a united At 
tarctic continent nnecting an area of millions of square miles. 
“Such a view may ultimately be proved to be correct. But tor 
the n st g ( c still remain, and 
would emature to unit the loity ridge which ts 
know evera lreds of miles due southward, 
ippearing as though a continuation of the mountains of New Zea- 
‘ mediately adjo with the Antarctic 
tracks that lie almost due south of Patagonia and which are vari- 
ously | ( Land, Palmer Archipelago, ete. 
“There cat no question at this time that these latter lands 
e pa \nt ind mass which formerly united 
he South American continent. and if it can be ultimately proved 
problem w ll be the endeavor of future Antarctic ex- 
plorers | extenste nites o1 ted with the 
lands <p wy Cap Se and his companions the 
liscove \ ys one 1@ most important 
s CC vy LTal 4 SCC Ce 
{ S ery mou ranges W s 
sing 1 height f irom 12,000 to 15.0C0O feet above sea leve 
t s elo know gether with the v i es 
t l ( cs ( por phy t 1 knowt1 pat >‘ ‘ 
¢ \ Pr 1 ( \rctic reg s there are Vo i 
oes 9 suntain possibly is Petermann Pea 1 
the east : Gre which formerly supposed to be 
ipward of 11,000 feet in height. is now known not to exceed 9.000 
eet. and is probably not even that. In the mountain ranges bor- 
cering \ mm the side of Ross's Sea are many ak 
between 12.000 and 13.000 high, including Mt. Victoria, Mt. Mel- 
bo ind Mt. Herschel. and Captain Scott's discoveries show 
t hese hig n ranges extend several hundreds of miles 
. er s h mountainous peaks quite as high. It ts 
questi ether Mt. Terror is a voleano, but Mt. Erebus was 
moking Feb \ 190 
Both Cap Scott's and Borchgrevink’s expeditions confirm 
Ross's report of open water during the summer months in R 
Sea when once the ice on the parallel of Cape Adare passed 
( 1 Se s shown that the great ice barrier extend- 
ing eastward from Victoria Land is not impassable. as believed by 


Ross, and. as Captain Scott surmises. it may be found that this 





ill of upward 2co feet high is the sea front of a glacier or 
lown from the 


Arctic 


moved mountain ranges. 


No such ice barrier is found in the regions, where it is pos- 


sible to make a landing practically anywhere on coast lines. and 
Cartain Scott has shown that even the Antarctic ice barrier does 
1 present \ surmountable difficulties.” 

It is reported that the crew of the Discovery has made a rich 
ollection of marine fauna. including many new species. Sea and 


made. as well as seismographic re- 


observations 





were 


nd pendulum observations. Skeletons and skins of south- 





ern seals and sea birds were collected in abundance. Many photo- 
phs were taken and meteorological observations were made. 
Discoveries were made of extensive quartz and grit accumulations 
imbedded horizontally in voleanic rocks. 
— 


FINE WORKMANSHIP IN WATCHES 
ichinery 


|, peel RN Machin 


contains some interesting facts about 


some of the screws made in an American 








watch factory. It takes nearly 130.000 of a certain kind to weigh 
a pound. Under a microscope, they appear in their true character 
perfectly finished bolts. The pivot of the balance wheel is only 
one two-hundredth of an inch in diameter. and the gage with 
which pivots are classified measures to the ten-thousandth part 
of an inel Ea jewel hole in which a pivot fits is about one 
fve-thousan¢th of an inch larger than the pivot to permit sufficient 
play. The finest screw for a small-sized watch has a thread of 
260 to the inch. and weighs one one-hundred-and-thirty-thous- 
indth of a pound. The largest round hairspring stud is four-h 
redths of a ic] umeter and about nine-hundrecths of an 
ich in lenge 
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The Merger Decision. 





HE DECISION of the United States Court oi Appeals at St. 
Paul, in declaring illegal the $400,0c0.000 merger of three 
railways under the title of tl 


1e Northern Securities Company, is 
a great victory for the adminstration and the people. 


The merger 
was such a flagrant violation oi 


the principle of competition and 
such a menace to the public welfare that when it was being organ- 
ized the governors of the states through which the merged railways 
passed met at Helena, Montana, 
government in 


to invoke the aid oi the federal 


suppressing 
realized that if the Great 


the proposed 
Northern, the 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy railways 


consolidation. 
Northern 


were under 


They 
Pacific and the 


one manage 


ment rates for freight and passenger trattic would quickly rise and 
the people would be helpless in the hands of the monopoly. 

Much credit is due to President Roosevelt for his persistence 
in urging forward the case, and to Attorney General Knox for 





UNDIGESTED SECURITIES.—Vew York Herald. 


the 


to be tried before 


creation of a law requiring such cases of national importance 





three or more judges of the Circuit Court, in- 


stead of before one, as formerly. 


Judge Thayer, who wrote the opinion in which his three col 


leagues assented, declares the organization he Northern 


»e- 





curities Company has accomplished the object which Congress has 
declared illegal. He says: “Competit would not be more effec- 
tually restrained than it now is if the two railroad companies were 


consolidated under a single charter.” 
The court thereupon enters a decree to the following effect: 
the stock of the Northern Pacific 


i ( 


“Adjudging that and Great 


DAY 


Northern 


acquired in virtue of a combination among the defendants, in 


companies, now held by the Securities Company, was 
restraint of trade and commerce among the several states, such 
as the anti-trust act denounces as illegal; 

“Enjoining the Securities Company from acquiring or attempt- 
ing to acquire further stock of either of said companies; 

“Enjoining it from voting such stock at any meeting oi the 
stockholders of either of said railroad companies, or exercising 
or attempting to exercise any control, direction, or supervision or 
influence over the acts of said companies or either of them by 
virtue of its holding such stock; 

“Enjoining the Northern Pacific and Great Northern compan- 
ies respectively, their officers, directors, and agents, from permit- 
ting such stock to be voted by the Northern Securities Company 
or any of its agents or attorneys on its behalf, at any corporate 
election for directors or officers of either of said companies. 

“Enjoining them from paying any dividends to the Securities 
Company on account of said stock or permitting or suffering the 


Securities Company to exercise any control whatsoever over the 


corporate acts of said companies to direct the policy of either 





FIVE BATTLESHIPS ORDERED—A FEW MORE SUPPORTS FOR THE NES1 


— Philade Iphia Inquirer. 


“Finally, permitting the 


gt Securities Company to return and 
the 


stockholders of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern companies any and all shares of stock of those compan- 
ies which it may 


transier to 


have received from such stockholders in ex- 


its own stock, or to make such transfer and assign- 


such person or the 
owners of its own stock originally issued in exchange 


change for 


nent to persons as are now 


holders and 


for the st 
r said companies.” 

It is altogether unlikely that the Supreme Court will reverse 
the decision rendered unanimously by four judges. The 


merger plan has doubtless 


ingenious 


received its death blow 





A Plea for Sound Reading. 


M* ANDREW LANG. 
i from fairy tales 1 
| 





that versatile writer of all 
who 


things, 


© philosophical tr has been 


eaties, 
called a syndicate instead of one individual, has been decrying the 


habit of newspaper and novel reading as opposed to the classics. 
He begins however by berating those young people who declare 
“T have no time tor He O youth or 
accustom your lips to this fatal formula: ‘I 
You have all the 


What are you doing with it 


reading.” says: ‘Pause, 


before 


maiden! you 
have no time to read.’ time which, for you, 
exists, is abundant 


Mainly 
We 


warning by the dog. 


and it with your 


leisure? gossiping. Our modern malady is gregarious- 
ness. must be in company, chattering. Observe and take 
He is so much the friend of man that, if shut 


society, he often neglects his natural way of pass- 


ratching himself), 


up trom human 


ing his time (se and utters discontented howls, 
disturbing the vicinity. Human beings, for the moment destitute 
of company, do not howl, indeed, but they do not read—they avoid 


1 


the instructing and amusing society of books. To be always with 
others, always gregarious. always chattering, like monkeys in 
tree-tops, is our ruling vice. and this is the reason why we have 
no time to read, and why you see so many people pass their leisure 


when alone in whistling. or whittling. 
g. Mr. Young 


a century ago, wh 


when perhaps the rural newspaper came 


They have time to whittle.” 
Continuin says the newspaper habit is a disease: 
“That was 











WLM 






OUR 





out only once a week. 


read nothing 


Yet some persons, even then, 





else. Nowadays we mark middle-aged men of leisure who pass 


their mornings, from breakiast to luncheon, in steadily working 
through every column and paragraph of the morning papers. 
Then they go to their club and read all the evening papers till they 


fall asleep. At dinner they repeat to each other what they have 


read—such is their idea of conversation. 


a 


The ‘newspaper habit’ 
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$ 
} 
po 
t JOHN BULL GOES A-COURTIN’.—The Pittsburg Post 
: 
; is a disease. What pleasure or profit people obtain by cramming 
: their minds with jutile details, frequently contradicted next day. 
a reader of books cannot imagine.” 

Mr. Lang is scarcely less severe on the “new novel” than on 

the newspaper. He says: 
i No more time is needed to read masterpieces than to read 
i the last new novel. It is not time, but ‘the mind to it’ that is 
lacking. Do not dawdle and put off, but begin upon something 
i good at once. I may freely admit that the study of Bacon and 
‘ Mill requires seclusion and earnest application; but many good 
| 
i \ 
f books—say. Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ or the Doctor’s own 
: ‘Lives of the Poets’—are at least as easy reading as a new novel 
and much more diverting than most new novels 





The Strike Commission s Report. 


I CONCENSUS OF OPINION is that the miners secured 
ry 


TE 
t VICtOry 
we 








irom the coal strike commission, but that the v 
tory was not quite so great as was believed at first. President 








Baer refused to discuss finding. President Mitchell declared 
it was “a decided victory for the miners.” The editor of 
United Workers’ Journal. presumably the ofticial organ 
miners, analyzes the verdict as follows: 
‘There are parts of the decision that probably will not suit the 
miners. The ten per cent increase can be take suppose . 
being in favor of the miners although percentages are great de 
SIONS 
“One of the greatest points in favor of the miner 1s the rece 
mendation for the withdrawal of the coal and iron police. who art 
esponsible for most « he trouble that occurs he mining 1 
; TIONS 
‘The lessening of the work ¢g hours for engineers fireme¢ 
ind other workers is a great point in favor of the miners. The 
ruling against child labor is also in favor of the miners. The re 
quirement that companies pay the laborers of contract miners is 


safeguard against unfair treatment. and is favorable 


‘The section in which the commission takes grounds 


compulsory arbitration lso favorable to the miners. The em 











ployment of check weighmen and the companies’ collections for 
their pay. and the distribution and regulation of cars, are also 
favorable to the miners. 

“The provision for the creation of a conciliation board to s 
tle points of disagreement will genera le vith the miners’ 
hearty approval Though the commission does not require the 
operators to recognize the miners’ organization, in the organ 
ion of this board of conciliation recognition of the organization 
1s assured. The commission also suggests recognition of the 
organization. These yx least are in favor of the miners 

“There is at least one n the de on that is in favor of 
the operators, and that is the sliding scale based on markets be 
tween Perth Amboy and Edgewater. By the abridgement of the 
finding that I have. this will figure only alf-mill increase on 


every five cents, and not one per cent additional on 


cent increase, making eleven per cent. 


“By the decision it seems that the operators may combine to 


production of coal, but the miners cannot without the 


‘ 
curtail the 


consent Ol 


he operators.” 
New 


ireedom of 


Phe York Tribune declares that the upholding of “the 


labor” is the most vital and far reaching fact in the 


award. It says: 
“First of all, and paramount above all other points in the 
award, the freedom of labor is upheld and is to be maintained. 


That was, of course, the fundamental issue in the strike; or that 


nd the mandate issue of recognition of the miners’ union. All 
ther questions, of wages, hours, and what not, were subsidiary 
to these and were so recognized; and could have been settled in 

day ha not been for these. Were non-union men to be per- 


mitted 


the 
de- 


the without molestation? Or was 


union to be made the dictator of the anthracite field, 


o work in 


mines 


miners’ 


termining who should and who should not work, and how the 
operators should conduct their business? To these questions the 





commission is unmistakable and emphatic. * * * 


be free find a 





to sell their labor wherever they can 


purchaser for it, and no third party shall say them nay. We have 


regarded that 


principle from the outset as absolutely fundamental, 
ind have assumed 
Neverthel Ss, 
during the strike, and even in the proceedings before the commis- 
that the 


in the strongest manner.” 
=== ——- 


Ratification of the Panama Canal Treaty. 


that the commission would necessarily affirm it 


since it was so strenuously and impudently denied 


sion, it is fitting to point out report of the commission 


does reaftirm it 





IE ratification of the Panama Canal treaty between the 


‘i 
United States and Colombia by a of 73 to 5 in the spe- 


vote 


al session ot 


the Senate marks another most important step in 


this national enterprise. The vote is so nearly unanimous that it 


shows both parties are committed to it, and henceforth it will be a 





test of patriotism on the part of all to forward it 

method of procedure now will be jor this Govern 
1e1 \ ntil the treaty is ratified by the Colombian Con- 
Tess ( neets this month. The exchange of ratifications 
1 be ide September 22 next. There will be no action 


toward 


he payment of the new Panama Canal Company for its franchise 
property until the exchange of ratifications 
It is estimated the total cost of the completed canal will be 
$140,000,000 \ steamer will then be able » go from New York 
Si I co 24'5 days, th saving 35!4 days o e pres 
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rse around Cape Horn. It is estimated 7,000 merchant 
essels will pass through the canal each year and that the United 
States will reap a profit on the investment of 6 per cent. Ships 
( e Orient to Europe will save 4,coo miles. 

S possible to accurately forecast the future of the pro- 
ected waterway, but the marvelous prosperity of the Suez Canal 


gives promise that the Panama venture will become increasingly 





nportant as e of the paths of the world’s water borne trade. 
I 870, 486 ships passed through e Suez Canal. The gross 
receipts were £255,488. In 10901, 3.609 ships passed and 
eg S enue was £4.015,456. The gross tonnage of the Suez 

Canal tratt vas 435.911 in 1870. In 1901 vas 10,823,84( It is 
bounds to the prospe Vv erprises his 











BOOKS OF OUR DAY .«.: 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 


DUNBAR, the 


enjoys the dis 


een LAWRENCE 
famous negro poet, 


tinction of being one of the most promi 
Cole 


saying, 


nent literary men oi the day. Ida B. 


recently interviewed his mother, 
“You must be very proud of your son,” and 


“Well—I'm 


her black face shining with moth 


received this reply, satisfied, 
satisfied.” 
erly love. 
Dunbar and 


Phe admiration between Mr. 


his mother is mutual. He says he owes 
much to her faith in him, for even in his 


earliest years. she carefully preserved the 
jingles he made and told him he was going 
to be 
filled, 


his race, but he has 


poet. Her prophecy has been ful 
for he is not only the leading poet of 
achieved a place ot 
honor among his white contemporaries 
What a lesson for the youths who are com 
plaining about the lack of chances in life. 


that the son of poor slave parents should 


win rank in the literary world! 
Aiter the war. the 
ton, Ohio, 


Dunbars went to Day 
where their poet-son was born, 

little over thirty years ago. He was very 
poor, but he had the public schools. His 
surroundings were not helpful, but he had 
in him the spirit of conquest. 
men 


Most young 


would consider it enough to battle 


against poverty and 
ment, 


uncongenial environ- 
but this boy had to struggle against 
race prejudice as well. 

He wrote for newspapers five or six years 
before the public knew that he was a color 
ed man; indeed this was not 


known until W. D. 


troduction to his book of poems. 


generally 
Howells wrote the in 
Much to 
Mr. Dunbar’s surprise his color has not in- 
terfered with his work. 

During his six months abroad he gave 
readings in London drawing-rooms and was 
received with great cordiality. In this 
country he has delighted many au‘tiences 
both white and colored. 

In religion. he is an Episcopalian, but he 
sometimes preaches lay sermons in church 
es of other denominations. 

In his home life Mr. 


tunate. for his wife is a cultured 


Dunbar is most for 
woman 
who is an intellectual helpmeet. “She writes 
better stories than I can.” he declares. 
In personal appearance this poet is a 
typical negro in features and color. Miss 
Cole first met him in the study of a clergy- 
man. She writes: 
dignified, 


“T was looking for a 
scholarly appearing 
door opened and a 


a light 


man. The 
slender young man, in 


coat. came bounding in with an 


elastic step and an air as if he were about 


to seat himself. cross his knees 
the banjo. I was a little surprised when 
Mr. Dunbar was introduced. 
nothing flippant about him, 


voice is musical and it is 


and pick 


There is 
however. His 
a delight to hear 
That melody of 
characteristic of the negro, 
of manner. lend a 

One of his 


him read his own poems. 
tone. and grace 
charm to his readings.” 


tenderest little poems that 


OUR DAY 





WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


finds a response in the mother-heart is, 
“The Little Baby.” 


give only a line or two. 


Brown irom which we 
They had 
been having an 


evening romp and “pap- 


py's chile” is snuggled close in the strong 


arms: 


“Come to yo’ pallet now—go to yo’ res’; 


Wisht you could allus know ease an’ 
cleah skies, 
Wisht you could stay jes’ chile on my 
breas’— 
Little brown baby wif spa’klin’ 
There is a soul-pleading and exqui 


his Lil’ 


how a weary 





pathos in Lamb poem. and we 


wonder Christian or sinsick 


heart can resist it. , 


QO. Wllamb out in. de col’. 
De Mastah call you to de fol’. 
O lil lamb! 


He hyeah you bleatin’ on de hill: 


moun in stil 
O li'l lamb! 


Come hyeah an’ keep you 


Oh, tell de Shepard whr’h you hide: 
He wants you walkin’ by His side. 
O li'l lamb! 


He know you weak. He know you so’: 
But come, don’ stay away no mo’, 


O lil lamb! 


Mr. Dunbar 
‘The Sports of the 


considers his latest) book. 
Gods.” 


work. He has recently 


his strongest 
written the words 
for the first negro opera, but his great con 
tribution to literature will undoubtedly be 
the folk songs written in his own inimitable 
manner. 
—> 
‘“MODERN SPIRITUALISM ' 


I] N view of the sensational announcements 
within the past month concerning the in- 
vestigations in the 
Dr. I. K. Funk, of the publishing firm of 
Funk & Wagnalls. the announcement of a 
“Modern Spiritualism” by 
will have additional inter 
published in this 


field of spiritualism by 


new book on 
Frank Podmore 
est. It is country by 
Scribners 

Mr. Podmore is the 


most skeptical of 
psychical researchers; so skeptical. indeed. 
that his readers must sometimes wonder 


should have 
to persist in 


why he thought it worth his 


while his researchings into a 


subject which he seems to 


if not entirely. 


consider as 
mostly, compounded oi vary- 
ing proportions of fraud and delusion. At 
the same time. he is one of the very few 
of the writers on such topics who has really 
studied them, and possesses an extensive 
and first-hand acquaintance with the evi- 
dence. He is thus well equipped for a criti- 
cal history of Spiritualism, and has. 


extended his researches 


more- 
over. into the ob 


scurest depths of an almost 


inaccessible 
and forgotten literature. And as he selects 
judiciously, writes well. 


eood index. the 


and has provided a 


resulting hook is not only 


interesting, bu likely to become the stand- 


ard work on ie subject. 


He concedes in the main the genuineness 


of the various automatisms, trances, 1m 


personations, inspirational speaking and 


writing, even though he explains them by 
psychological principles which could hardly 
interest in 


have been devised but for the 


these phenomena. He makes a point of ac- 


cepting the telepathic experiments of the 


Society for Psychical Research, although 


he doubts whether the thought-transter- 


ence they seem to imply involves more than 


an obscure action of brain upon brain. 
aS 


ILLUSTR \TED NATURE BOOKS POPULAR 

“HE nature books. especially the illus- 
‘| trated ones. are in demand this year 
in marked contrast with former years. This 
hew type of literature has apparently come 
New York 


Avenue book- 


to stay. In an interview in the 


Times a prominent Fitth 
} 1 

seller said: 
‘The first hint of Summer always lets 


loose the floods of novels. But the nature 


books. the illustrated ones, I mean, are be- 
ing bought up in a way that gladdens our 
hearts. It’s no use trying to work up a big 
sale in the ordinary manuals or even in the 
popular 
methods of 


one-time works. But these new 


stalking nature with a camera 
or of strolling through a park naming every 
tree and shrub do certainly prove popular. 
Biographies 


and histories have been quite 


cast in the shade. though they are not en- 
tirely néglected by any means. 

‘Another thing is worth mentioning. 
Formerly great piles of paper-bound novels 
issued at this 


you find 


were season, whereas now 


scarcely any, almost everything 
being put into covers. That is partly due 


to the new copyright laws. partly to im- 


proved metho’s of binding. It used to be 
sO expensive to get a design for a really 
attractive and striking cover, and without 
that the book is tremendously handicapped: 
but now so many girls have been trained in 
\rts and Crafts Societies, trade schools and 
the like. that distinctive covers on even the 
cheapest books are becoming the rule.” 
— 
BOOK NOTES 


sen Hur is in its one hundred and elev- 
enth edition. 
Current 


History has been 


Current Literature, 


absorbed by 


published in New York. 


\ collection of the 
the late Mr. Joseph Cook is about to be 
published by the 


verse composed by 


Knickerbocker Press. 
I kerbock ¥y 


Mrs. Hugh 


Cistribute her 


Hughes has decided to 
famous 
Wesleyan 


giving to the 


Price 
husband's library 
among the local preachers by 
most necessitous: and up to 
cate there have been more than one thou- 
send 


applications for the coveted volumes. 


Here is a hint for other ministers’ widows. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE 


TTC ELE story of the evolution of the hors 
| s now complete. Last year Mr. W 
liam C. Whitney met the expense of an ex 
pedition under the direction of Protess 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, of the Amerie 
Museum of Natural History, and led by M 
J. W. Gidley. 


The party went exploring 


the Niobrara beds in the southern part 
Si Dakot Nething was tound until 
very end of the season, when a het 
three-toed hipparions Was unce 
Bones enough in periect preservation wet 
found to make one complete skeleton, with 
many fragments for exhibition and stu’ 
hie nceestlor of the horse had three toes 
he picture here given illustrates the prog 


ress of the beast from that con ition to his 


present state. when his weight” rests 


hoofs which represent the enlarged 
thickened nail of the middle toe. The see 
ond and third toes are represented by splint 


bones. one on each side in the rear « 


cannon-bone. not visible on the surtace 
well known tor their tendency to go wrong 
ind make horses lame. 


ne earliest ages of man there wer 
wild horses on all the continents, but prob 
ably on none of the islands, such as Aust 
lia hey differed from modern horses 
having shorter skulls and deeper jaws 
rheir legs also were shorter. and their 
smaller in proportion to their bodies. 


resembled overgrown zebras. The qui 





containing their remains are so common 
river and lake beds of the latest geologic 


] 


epoch that the name of Equus beds has 


been applied to them. In South Amert 


s 


en found an ancestor of the horse of 
the same epoch called Hippidium. w 
many of the peculiarities of the hippartons 
but with a head as large as that of the mod 
ern horse. Neolkthic men left: pictures 
the carly horses of Europe on their monu 
ments of polished stones, 

From an eriginal ancestor sixteen inches 
horse. through 


in’ height the various 


changes, gradually came to be as we know 


\s a wild animal the horse now belongs 
altogether to the Old World, principally 
the bleak deserts of Central Asia and Afr 





\ll remains of native horses—American 
Which have been found show petrification 


-oOmt 
Co Hype 





tely. indicating that they have bee: 


buried for thousands of years. The New 





York Zoological Society has just sect 





a pair of the very rare Prievalsky Wild 


Horse. 





\bout twelve years ago. a noted Russi 
{ ler. Prievalsky. crossing the deserts 
of Central Asia. accidentally came upor 
kind of wild horse. In honor of his dis 
covery, science has named this new species 


ays . ont - } 
( - prievalski. It is the nearest approac 
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THE THREE-TOED HIPPARION 


e. and one has only t c oO tie 
ld. brown eyes to be assured cf the pos 
11 tv Ob CC mplete docility 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN BUSINESS 


1 


dirs success of the experiments witl 
the ce Forest Wireless telegraph nV 


\rmour Packing Company betwes 
e Chicago Stock Yards and the Chicago 
offee of this company has resulted in 
contract to put in this system between thy 
Omaha and Kansas City othies It is pro 
pesed to extend it to Fort Wortl lexas, 
later to St. Louis and Chicage 
The transmitter of the de For systen 


consists of a battery ot Ley e1 ars con 


nected to a spiral wire of varied length 
each pole connected to a metal ball. the 


two balls being placed about an inch apart. 
When the electricity of high potential is 
passed into the wire to one of the balls 
there IS oa spark ot electricity created, 


which jumps to the other ball, thus com 





pleting the cireuit It is the jumping oi 
this spark which produces the electrical 
wave transmitted to the wires which ex 
tend to the top of the towers, and from 
them passed off into the air to be carried 

irregular circles of waves until it actu 
ites the receiver at the point desired 

lhe receivers and the transmitters are 
ittuned so that the impulse s from one trans 


mitter will actuate only that receiver which 


is similar to it. This is governed by the 


number cf jars in the battery and the length 


ol the wire used to connect the ars with 

he transmitter and the receiver At the 

Present time the rules for fixing tl Various 
, } } A 

nes in which the instruments som re 


a3 


empirical, but experiments e being con- 


cucted and observations recorded which are 
expected to result in a well defined rule for 
the construction of instruments which will 
respond only to the impulses of instru- 
ments similarly constructed, and then there 
will be no experiment as to the results to 
be obtained trom the different machines. 
In the 


transmission of messages the 


Morse telegraph code is used and either 
received audibly or upon tapes, as in the 
original Morse instruments The sound 
] 


will differ from the usual Morse alphabet 


as heard, for the reason that the dots and 
dashes will come single and direct, while 
on the keys now in use with the ordinary 
telegraph there are two sounds for each 


each dash The transmission of 





es by the wireless system produces 





great noise, each spark causing a report 
like the discl 1. For this reas- 
on the transmitter is enclosed in a box sur- 
1 ‘ed with material which deadens the 


fhe commercial value of the invention is 
shown by the fact that t 
equipping the stations at Kansas City and 
Omaha will not exceed $7,000, while the 
company contracts to maintain the service 
between the two towns for $2,500 per year. 
The same service over the ordinary tele- 
graph system would cost $4.500 


<_< 


per year 


HEAT A ROOM FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
eo YLONEL WILLIAM HECKERT, of 


1. 
v Loledo, 


Ohio, inventor of the tri- 


metor. has another invention completed 
which he claims will heat houses in cold 
veather and cool them in warm weather 
It can also be used for refrigerating pur- 


poses and 


storage battery to produce 
Crude oil is the only fuel 


t is claimed that a room of aver- 


] . > ] 
electric lights. 


used. and 


age size can be heated for only $1 a year. 
The plans tor the device have been exam- 
ined and approved by such eminent author- 
ities as Captain Sigsbee and Commander 
Melville of the navy. 

The new invention will also generate 
power and do away with all present theories 
of locomotion. Its scientific principle is 
to utilize nine-tenths of the heat. while 
present motors use about one-tenth. The 
motor 1s so constructed that in generating 
power for the operation of any plant the 


steam can be sent through the building as 


heat while attached to the motor is a 
dynamo which generates the electricity for 
lighting the building 
<= 
BIRDS AS SUPGFONS 
N ANY birds. particularly those that are 


prey for sportsmen. possess the fac- 


ulty of skilfully dressing wounds. Some 
will even set bones. taking their own feath- 
ers to form the proper bandages. A French 
naturalist writes that on a number of oc- 
casions he has killed woodcocks that were, 
when shot, convalescing from wounds pre- 
viously received. 


In every instance he found the old in- 





jury neatly dressed with down plu 





the stem feathers and_ skilfully 


over the wound, evidently by the long beak 
of the bird. In some instances a_ solid 
plaster was thus formed. and others 


bandages had been applied to wounds or 


broken limbs. 
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NEW SECRETARY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 
ig HE millions of people who are interest 


ed in the Christian Endeavor move 
ment make the selection of a successor to 
secretary, J hn Willis Baer, a 
Mr. Vo Ogden Vogt, 


has been chosen by the unanimous vote of 


the former 
notable event. who 
a committee of sixteen trustees of the so- 
ciety, is a young man‘’who has not yet pass 
ed his twenty-fith milestone. Concerning 
him the president of the Endeavor Society, 
Francis E. Clark, writes: 

“As Hungary gave us Mr. Baer and Mo 
ravia Mr. Eberman and England Mr. Shaw, 


so Switzerland has given us Mr. Voet in 
But his 


grandfather lived in America, and Mr. Vogt 


his earlier ancestry. iather and 


is a thoroughgoing and even typical Amer 
ican in heart and spirit and even appear 
ance. 

“He is a Western man, and this many of 
those on the committee of sixteen, as well 
as Endeavorers throughout the country, felt 
was a matter of considerable importance, 
since his predecessor came from the North 
west and brought with him the breezes of 
that bracing clime. 

“He is a Presbyterian, as was Mr. Baer. 
1 


and this we feel sure will be considered as 


nothing against him by the largest single 


element in the great international brother 
Christian Endeavor, 


hood of nor by any 


other of the forty denominations that make 
hristian Endeavor. 
Beloit Colle ge, 


up the happy iamily of 
“Mr. Vogt 


Wisconsin. one of the strongest and best 


C 
graduated at 


known of our. smaller 


colleges, in ool. 
Since then he has been in the « mploy of the 
college as secretary to the president and 


agent ot the college. soliciting 


financial 
money an‘ students, a task that has brought 
him into contact with men and affairs in an 
unusual way. and has given him a splendid 
preliminary training for the work 
about to take up. 

“Before going to college Mr. Vogt was 
a resident of Chicago and a member of the 
His fath 
was but a lad, and on ac- 


loss Mr. Vogt at once 


Practical Ser 


Woodlawn Presbyterian Church 
er died when he 
count of this heavy 
had to go into the school of 


vice. In this school he has remained 


since, earning part of his expenses whi 
college. ‘working his way through,’ as the 
7 I do not know 


significant phrase is; and 


any school from which it is more import 
ant to graduate than this. 

“While in college Mr. 
academic record, and was among the lea 


class. His 
fitted 


ers of his bil 


tastes 


naturally him for public speaking 


and in his junior year he was a debater 
the contest with Knox 
senior year he won the 
prize, 


State contest. 


and took an honorable 


“But we are more interested in his relig 


icus record than in his college 


though the two cann 





, } 1 
Voet had a goor 


and _ abilities 


College In his 


colle oC orator cal 


Vogt in his boyhood became a member o 
the Woodlawn Presbyterian Church in Chi 
cago; and, as might be expected ot 
an earnest soul, joined the Christian En 
deavor Society of the church, and became 
one of its most loyal and earnest members 
We are told by 
filled 


and at length served a term as presi 


those who knew him best 


that ‘he various Offices in the so 


CIELY, 


dent with excellent success in developing 





the resources of the members and awaken 


ing effective enthusiasm. 


“While he was in college he was active in 


the Young Men’s Christian Association, but 


did not lose his interest in the Christian 





Endeavor societies or in the local church 
work, and was also for a time leader of the 
choir in the Baptist church.” 
The above sketch of Mr. Vogt 
able in showing the many things which are 
considered in the 
he society and indicate how 


is remark 


selection of a secretary 


to 


exacting 





are the demands on anyone who asp 
position requiring both character, leater 
ship and decided talent. 
— 
TWO ABLE YOUNG MEN 
\ YITH the establishment of the new 
Department of Commerce two young 


men have been advanced to high 


positrons 
in the public service, Secretary, George B. 
Cortelyou, and Commissioner of Corps 

Garfield. Both of these 


tions. James R 


young men have been prominent in the pub 


lic eye for some years, and no one ques 
ions either their ability or integrity. In the 
October issue of Our Day we describe 


the various steps in the advancement Mr 
Certelyou, but didn give the details 


how he became President Cleveland’ s 


vate secretary. This might be considered 
the turning point in his career, and 1s 


interest. One day at the close 


Cabinet meeting in 1895. Preside ( 

1 remarked: “IT wish you gentlen 
would remember that I am in need « 
first-class shorthand man up here. S« 
you must have in the thousands of clerks 


he departments a good man for me.” 


The members of the Cabinet 


one to 


another. and the thougl 





stantly in the mind of each and 
vould be an honor to furnish the Pres 
with a stenographer 


Postmaster General Bissell was 


speak. and he said: “I believe | 
H 
mind the very man you want He 


andsome young fellow, 


ing, as methodical 


eentleman above everything. 


as a machine 

man I want. ‘Shanv” 

“Where is he 

mind is a New \ 

er named Cortelyou, and he is now private 
Maxwell, the 


aster General i Wil send him 1] 


‘That's the 
he President 
“The man I have in 
Fourth 
morrow. and you can size him up and ¢ 
him a civil service examination if you 

The next day Bissell sent word to C 


1¢ Presitenrt Wante to sec 





] 
| 


He went to the White House with his heart 
ir his throat, hardly knowing what was to 
Mr. Cleveland, 


stayed there ever since. 


come. He suited anl has 


Mr. Cortelyou is now forty-one years old, 
having been born in New York in 1862. 
Garfield, the appointee to t 


James R. he 


Commissionership of Corporations in the 


new Department, is about forty years of 


age. and the second son of the late Presi- 
dent Gartield. He is a lawyer and has been 
Civil Service 
Mentor, Ohio, his father’s old 
Mr. Garfield is said to resemble his 


one of the Commissioners. 
He lives at 
home. 
father in personal appearance, and has the 
same literary tastes. 

The Department of Commerce is the only 
instance in fifty-four years of the creation 
of a bran -new government department, 
ali the others having been mere develop- 
ments of plants already existing. The last 
one formed was the Department of Agricul- 
which meant the transfer of 


ture, simply 


the Commissioner of Agriculture to a seat 
the Cabinet 
<— 
SPEAKER REED AND MR. CANNON 


rY°HE certainty that Congressman Can- 
| non of [linois will be chosen speaker 
of the House at the next session of Con- 
gress brings to mind some ot his interest- 
Speaker 

] 


Congressman Cannon best de- 


ing relations with Reed. Those 


who know 
the personification of in- 


clare him to be 


tegrity and loyalty to his friends. Thus, 


when Speaker Reed, in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, was contemplating the course which 


he subsequently adopted, of counting @ 


Cannon strongly advised 


William 


Committee on 


quorum, Mr. 
With 


was a member of the 


gainst it. MeKinley. he 
Rules, 
which Mr. Reed was chairman, ex-officio. 


In fact. the three practically constituted the 


Committee on Rules. Both he and Mr. Me- 
inl Vv UFte lto dissuade Speaker Reed from 
he radical action of counting a quorum, 
But when. without a word of immedtate 


Reed plunec. Mr 


stood by him and fought tor him or 


warning, Mr. 


Cannon 


took the 


he floor. In that troublesome time Mr 
Reed depended upon the sturdy Hlinots 
statesman to fight the battles tor the Re- 
pubhean majcrity against the large and ca- 


pable Democratic minority. Mr. McKinley 
nked Mr 


mittee: but it was to 


In position on the com- 


Mr. Cannon that the 


Cannon 


Speaker looked 


“Joe knows more about parliamentary 

w than either of us. Mac.” Mr. Reed used 
to say to Major McKinley, “I guess wi 

tter let him fight this out on the floor.” 


It was customary, at that time. for the 


hree to meet and frame a special order o 
egislation Then the Democratic MuneOrity 
would be called in. Mr. 


“Well. 


ctrate ancther outrage 


gentlemen, we are about to per- 
on you.” 


would pretest: and, aitet 


gument. which was useless. the Sp 

wld sav 

‘Now, Joe. vou take thre rule 
House and put it through.” 


Mr. Reed leaned heavily on Mr. Cam 

and the support neve 

The traits of integrity and straig 
Iness predominating in his charact 


have been attri 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL RAILWAY 


re manne M. Pep 
] per 


MMinissioner to 
the 


es 


appointment ot Charl 


as United States c 


visil countries of Central and South 


America for the purpose of interesting the 
governments ol those countries in the pri 
posed transcontinental railroad from. the 


United States to the southern line of South 


calls 


dertaking that 


\merica, attention to a gigantic ww 


the Pan 
the ¢ 


was endorsed by 


American which met in “ty 
of Mexico over a year ago. 


Davis West 


Andrew Carnegie have each contributed five 


congress 
Phe fact that 
ex-Senator ol Virginia, and 
thousand dollars toward the payment of the 
Mr. 
men of business experience and ability have 
What 


foretold. 


expenses ot Pepper's trip shows that 


faith in the project. will 
be 
The scheme contemplates an all-rail rout: 
the Mexic 


] 


rom the 


come oO 
cannot, ol course, 
irom 
which 
United 


South 


southern boundary of 


now accessible by rat 


1S 


States. down the west coast of 


America, and thence through the 


\rgentina. It 


1 
i 


mountains to Buenos Ayres, 
e proposed 
length, di 


is expected that the route oi t 


railroad would be 6,702 miles in 


vided among the various countries through 


ollows: Guatemala, 


which it would pass as f 


220 miles; Salvador, 220; 


Honduras, 70; 


>»? 


363; Colombia 


Bolivia, 


Nicaragua, Costa Rica 


1,372; Ecuador, Peru, 1,671; 


1.372; 305; 7 
774; and Argentina, 1,143. Of this 6,702 
miles, 1,417 miles are already in operation, 


leaving 5,285 miles to be constructed. The 
be 


ways of Chile, which are now 1,1 


system would connected with the rail 


75 miles 
By this all-rail route, it is estimated 


New York to 
Ayres would be 10,471 miles. 


length. 


the distance from Buenos 


The cost of 


the road, as estimated by the engineers, 
would be $175.c00.000 
\ddressing a letter of inquiry to the 


Washington, the edi 
Day received the particulars 


State Department at 
tor Our 
concerning the resolution which led up t 
the investigation 

“The 


of the Second 


oO! 


as follows: 


Pan-American Railway Committee 


International Conference ot 
American States. held at the City of Mexi 


co, during the winter of 1901-02, made cer 


tain recommendations to the Conference 
which were approved by the Conference 
and embodied in the third section of the 


the P \meri 


can Railway adopted by the Conference on 


resolution with respect to an 


January 1902. which third on reads 


21 secti 
as follows: 
“*Third 
a 


sentatives 


the Unit 


to initiate with th 


ed State sof 


\mer 


e repre 


Phat 
ica invited 
ant 


1 diplomatic officers of t 


other Republics accredited in Washington 


the adoption of such measures as may be 
dee med best calculated to result in sending 
to the said Republics, within one vear, com 


petent and reliable persons whose duty 


shall be to accurately determine the 


DAY 


OUR 





Xisting 
p oO CO 
l ental 
) . cte ’ S 
nceessio ear oO t ) 
1 lit WW ll mo Lé v 
erprise.’” 

Sundry Civil Appropriation A¢ 
TOV March 3. 1903. appropriate 
un $2,500 ‘for the compensati 

Ipetent person whose duty sha D« 
irry out’ these recommendations 


\l 


Mr. Charles 


rred to, has been 


Commissionet 


—_— 


WABASH 





Pepper who wi 


cdetegates to the 





ippol 


iges to the railroad’s employes 








INJUNCTION DISSOLVED 


bike hitting of the Wabash 
inction and the granting o 





le events in the labor world wi 
montl The temporary in ol! 
rrat ) udge Adams on egatior 
made by the officials of the \ ib 
é deitendants were ms g 
S1 S Un ed St r 
I cision Judge Adam 
) lair pon whi the pr ‘ 
9 order was issued, s Wi 
that gravamen of the charge was 
letendants had entered into an unlaw 
nali¢ Ss conspiracy to secure recog 
by exercising their powers as supren 


ontrolling officers of the 


I 





»rotne ) 
of Firemen and Trainmen, to force an un 
sit strike upon the men, who were me 

rs of their organization, and preve 
eir members who were working 
recting lines from handling the fic 
\\ ibas Railroad. 
The Court finds that the state 
the bill o complaint, to the effect 
employes were satisfied with their wag 
ind conditions of service, is not sus 
hat for a long time prior to the filing 


satisfied th their wages 
ery ce ind 1 ré 1 diffe eT 
exist i between the road anc 
rit ft its employes 
Brotherhoods. with respect 
it the defendants, as 
1 f the Brotherl 
rized, both by reason o 
nembers 
vy. to repre 
¢ higher wag 
f service. and that 
S id of being offi 
i vas result l 
pl ting without 
g the same 


and 


+ 


member 


‘omplaint the employes wer 


conditi 


"3 f ex- 
} ( ey « ‘ — 
pit ‘ cre W = 
e United S 
( a Sl ) 
oe ‘ ( yn- 
' , 
é ying dow he g g 
¢ } I 1 ) el 
g | g 
VE 
iVs iter the Wabas granted a 
2 , 
Se O 2 al I5 per cent espectively 
e fire trainmen west of the 
( S ( rivet! 1 I se eqt i 
to that of connecting lines was granted. 
was Judge Adams’ decision which gave 
nio ibor opportunity and which im- 
ediately resulted in the increase of wages. 


COST OF THE COAL STRIKE COMMISSION 
coal Stl 


are t 
ing ability 


volved will go down in history as one 


ike commission, consider- 
represented and labor in- 
oi the 
least expensive of any similar government 
But three of the seven Com- 
missioners drew 
Judge Gray, 


Wright, 


drew 


undertaking. 
a salary. General Wilson, 
Mr. D. 


having salaries as Government offi- 


Parker and Carroll 
their ser- 
Clark, 
Watkins 


cials no compensation for 


the Commission I EF. 


H. 


vices on 


sishop Spalding and Thomas 


were paid each $4,000 and the per diem of 
$15 each, a total of $62,500 each. The other 


Commissioners and the two assistant 


- a 
1 i 


rders also received the pe diem of $15 
lwo stenographers received $6 a day. The 
Commission was in existence five months 
| the expense for salaries and per diem 


ympensation was $18,000. 


Payments for 


special trains, when the C ion made 





spection 


breakers, 


Print- 





amounted to 33.000 steno- 


1ers who took the statements of 565 





witnesses received about $2,coo. They were 


permitted to furnish of 


duplicate copies 


the testimony to outsiders, for which they 
made a special charge, and from which 
hey received over $20,000. On this ac- 
count they were willing to do the Govern- 


ment work very cheaply. 

(here were many small items of expense 
notaries, clerks 
. In all 
cost the Government 


for messengers, janitors, 


ot courts and similar items of outg 


the Commission will 
$38,000. Congress appropriated $50,000 to 
1 What 
sum will be applied to printing the report 
Commission. 


defray 


all expenses. remains of the 


Congress will doubt- 
the testi- 


oft the 
less authorize the publication of 


nony 
nV. 










50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
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Copyricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; rour months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 
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1 


York women now profess to be full 
fledged Mohammedans. Which, 
however, need not be alarming, 







Next they will become fire-wor- 
shipers, and later on, something 


else. 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 
established 

in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 


“The fire-worshipers, by the way, 
have established a prosperous and 
apparently successful cult over here, 
Loo. They call themselves Zoroas 


trians, if one remembers correctly, 





and their rites strike the ‘exoterie’ 





as distinguished from the ‘esoteric’ 





—as being frankly pagan. Ii it did 
adult in after years. not seem simply ridiculous—thus 
. saving the situation—it would strike 
This sweet, clean, the normal Christian, man or wom- 
pure soap an, as rather horrifying to see the 
devotees of this cult bowing their 

heads in the presence of a measley 5 

little bonfire made in the middle of : 

* their meeting room, and delivering ; 

themselves of hysterical nonsense ; 

concerning the beneficent light of : 

: the sun. That sort of thing may be i 

impressive in Persia, but it looks t 

e silly enough in New York as prac- ‘ 

1T1e ar Od ticed by women who divide their } 

waking hours between their dress- i 

makers, pink teas and social routs, } 








and the cultivation of their ‘occult’ 
adds so much to the pleasures — 
of bathing, that the child 


enjoys its gentle 


and healing qualities and gains & 


— 

BIBLE CLASSES IN RAILROAD SHOPS 
. eigen class in the Louisville 
f and Nashville shops in Louis 
ville recently celebrated its first an 


niversary and the results of the year 


naturally, what every 


of cleanliness 


At all drug stores, or mailed, on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., *t5 Fulton St., New York City. 


\ Gi 
‘ thousand men attended the series of 


four meetings last year. 
RELIGIOUS FADS AMONG SOCIETY WOMEN ur mectings last yeat | 


There are twenty separate shops on thi 


have proven very gratifying rhe 





railroad department of the Louisville 
Y. M. C. A. was one of the first as 
sociations in the country to hold 
evangelical meetings in railroad 
shops. The first evangelistic meet 
ing was held in the Louisville and 
’ Nashville shops about two years 
ago. As an outgrowth of these 
meetings two Bible classes were or 
ganized and are now flourishing 
Besides the Bible class, two evangel 
ical meetings are still held weekly 
in the shops. Over twenty-five 





ELIGIOUS fads have sprung up in who go in strongly for the occult—and they premises, and twelve or fifteen thousand 
New York City among society women cause it to be given out that they have men are employed in them. The meetings 


and threaten to choke out any genuine re virtually unlimited sway over mind, mat are held at the noon hour. The men art 
ligious spirit which might exist in women oi ter, distance and such other little matters given forty minutes for dinner and out ot! 
this class. The terms, “psychical” and that present insuperable obstacles to the that forty minutes they find time to eat and 
“esoteric” have come to have a magical _ finest intellects of the occidental races. to attend the services. The first Bibl 
attraction. As one writer says: “The \ peculiar rehabilitation of the oriental class was organized a year ago by the Rev. 
town is cluttered with crafty, ox-eyed Hin religions, and some of the forms of wor W. M. Bruce. Its meetings are held in the 
dus, spotlessly turbaned and with unim ship of antiquity not classed distinctly as machine shop every Wednesday. The class 
peachable robes of flowing linen. whose religious, is taking place in the island of is at present engaged in the study of St 
musical if quite unintelligible incantations Manhattan. Islamism, for example, is go- John’s gospel. There is an average daily 
with reference to ‘Kharma’ and ‘Nirvana’ ing along here at a famous rate among attendance of 146 members. The men 
and ‘Avitchi’ and ‘Dvachan’ make tremend New Yorkers. who were born and reared — tend the classes. of course, in their working 
ous impressions upon the modish women Christians—principally women of — the clothes. Among this class a hundred copies 
who subscribe to their soul outpourings in) wealthy, unemployed class. There are of the New Testament have been distribut 
the parlors of the hyphenated hotels. There |= great many Mohammedans of various races ed and_ seventy-five copies of St. John’s 
is a good deal of sameness about the per in New York, and they practice the pic gospel, bound separately. 

formances of these Brahmins. They all turesque forms of their faith here with The evangelistic meetings are held at 
pose as ‘adepts’ and ‘mahatmas’—that word — every detail just as the forms are practiced noon on Thursdays and Fridays. They 
‘mahatma’ seems to exercise an almost in the heart of the Mohammedan countries conducted by various local pastors and | 


fetich-like power over American women Quite a large number of well-known New men, and occasionally by an outsider. 
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TYPHOID FEVER EASILY 
PREVENTABLE 

~YPHOID fever is at once one of the 
q most widespread, fatal and preventable 
of diseases. The laboratory of sanitary 
science at Purdue University has conducted 
extensive investigations, covering a series 
of years, for the purpose of obtaining ac 
curate information as to the sources in 
which this disease originates, and the means 
by which it is spread. All of the results of 
this investigation are confirmatory of what 
the best scientists regard as a fact, namely, 
that typhoid fever is transmitted chietly 
through the medium of polluted water sup- 
plies. Shallow dug wells and streams re- 
ceiving surface drainage are found to be 
frequently polluted to an extent which 
renders the use of their water absolutely 
dangerous. 

A very interesting series of experiments 
was also made in the Purdue laboratories 
to determine what role the common house 
fly might play as a carrier of disease germs. 
The results showed conclusively that the 
typhoid germs could be carried alive for 


The specific disease germs, the 


diseases. 


typhoid bacilli, are given off from the di 
seased body only in the bowel discharges 
from that body. If these bowel discharges 
were, In every case, immediately disiniected, 
we should in a very short time have no 
typhoid fever at all. 

A good disinfectant to use for the pur 
pose 1s a 2 per cent chloride of lime solu 
tion, in amount equal to the bulk of the filth 
to be treated. This solution should be 
allowed to stand for not less than an hour 
before its final disposal. A boiling solu 
tion of washing soda may also be used with 
good results. 
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Not only in Indiana, but in all localities 
where typhoid fever prevails, the deaths 
follow an interesting seasonal course. It is 
evidently a disease of the late summer and 
fall, with the maximum usually in Septem- 
ber or October. In New England at one 
time it was commonly spoken of as autumn- 
al or fall fever. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates the 
monthly distribution of deaths from. ty- 
phoid tever in Indiana for the year 1902, 
the data being obtained from the monthly 
bulletins of the State Beard of Health. 
The diagram shows the autumnal increase 
characteristic of this disease. 
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several hours on the feet and proboscides 
of flles—long enough, in fact, for the flies 
to cover a distance, flying at their average 
rate, of at least fifteen miles. It has also 
been found that the typhoid fever germs 
die very readily when dry, so that the dis- 
ease is seldom, if ever, spread by means of 
the dust. 

A German investigator has but re 
cently made a statistical study of 650 sep- 
arate outbreaks of typhoid fever. He found 
that 462, or more than 7o per cent of these 
epidemics, were caused directly by pol- 
luted water. Many of the remainder were 
undoubtedly derived from the water sup 
ply as, for example, the adulteration of 
milk by contaminated water and the use 
oi oysters which had been fattened in sew 
age-polluted waters. 

In 1902, 1,174 deaths from typhoid fever 
were reported in the state of Indiana, and 
probably there were many more not official- 
ly reported. The sad feature of this lies 
in the fact that this disease. typhoid fever, 
is one of the most easily prevented of all 
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THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 


The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 


A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as it improves with age.. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cents 
a Bar 
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lung troubles. 


| to that makes it 





is a 


cough. 


gists. 


| The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter 
Its what a cough may lead 
dangerous. 
against danger by keeping always in the 


house, ready for use, 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horchound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it | 
speedy cure for 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. 


Refuse substitutes, 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
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Be armed 





the most obstinate 
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Be sure and get 





Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 

















AN ODD MECHANICAL TOY 


i oem meek little donkey and 
Shetland pony give children 
such delight in our parks and recreation 
grounds, are now threatened with extinc- 
tion by the advances of civilization, just as 
is their giant relative, the horse. A me- 
chanical genius has invented an automatic 
pony which, when propelled by the rider 
goes through all the motions of a trotting 
horse, 


sturdy 
which 


even jolting the saddle up and down 
in perfect imitation of real life. The in 
ventor of this device is Mr. Franz Hubsch, 
care of Joseph Hubsch, The Castle, 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The mechanical pony is mounted to trave 
upon a track consisting of two rails, one 
being arranged above the 
in our illustration. Two 
engage the upper rail, 
which travels on the 


Tarry 


1 
as snown 


flanged wheels 


other, 
and a guide roller 
lower rail prevents 
the machine from toppling over. The stir 


rups are connected to a pair of racks which 


The driving 
gear actuates the flanged wheels through 
ratchet which prevent backward 
movement. The parts are so connected 
that the downward motion of the stirrups 


mesh with the driving gear. 


devices 





‘auses the saddle to rise, then by jouncing 


the saddle down the 


stirrups are raised. 
Thus by alternately depressing the stirrups 


nd the saddle the toy is, of course, pro 


pelled. The legs of the animal are hinged 
near the top. and connected at their upper 
ends to crank disks which are operated to 


give them the desired motions. 


As a substitute for the real, live animal 
this contrivance certainly affords a great 
many advantages, in the opinion of the Sci- 
entific American. The anxious mother or 


1 
t 


the preoccupied nurse need have no fear of 


accident. The mechanical beast is a model 
of patience and docility. It will neither bite 
nor kick, nor run away, no matter how 
cruelly it is beaten. The young rider needs 


only to push the pedals down, and away 


goes his fiery steed, jouncing him up and 


Whaz 


young sportsman desire? 


down in the most realistic manner. 


more could the 
—_ 
PREVENTS SWITCHING OF COWS’ TAILS 


C NE of the novel inventions just placed 

en record in the patent office is that 
preventing a cow from switching her tail, 
by applying a small clip to the pestering 
member and securing it to one of the legs 
of the imal 
of Mr. David 
North Dakota, 


This clip is the invention 
McLellan, of Bowesmont. 
and consists of a section of 














spring wire bent to the shape of a pair of 
tongs. The arms of the clip are bowed out 
shape near their extremi- 
ties, and the ends are formed into elliptical 
eyes. In applying this device the bushy 
part of the tail is slipped into the clip. The 
ring is now pushed forward, forcing the 
spring arms together. The tail is thus 
tightly held between the leg and the semi- 
circular portions of the clip, which are 
roughened to prevent slipping. The semi- 
circular portions fit over the tendon of the 
leg near the upper shin joint, 


in semicircular 


and the eye 
portions sink into the hollow between the 
tendon and the bone. 
— 
INSURANCE AGAINST DIVORCE 


NE of the most up-to-date insurance 
companies of London has just issued 
2 new form of policy that ought to appeal 
to Americans as well as Englishmen. By 


paying a very reasonable premium the com- 


pany undertakes to pay all costs if you 
should ever be 


life partner. 


sued for divorce by your 
As times are a policy of this 
kind is s expecte d to become very popular as 


1 wedding gift 


Ss 
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THE GREATEST BIBLE COMMENTARY OFFER EVER MADE 


SEX vorumes” oxy $10.00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 
We lately purchased at a great expense the electrotype plates of a book in six volumes which had been published about two 
years by Wilbur B. Ketcham and the Expositor Bible Company, under the title of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


We decide to issue the work from the very same plates without abridgment at less than one-half of the former price under 
a new and explanatory title, and commencing with the first edition it will be entitled 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE THE s.s. scranton co. 
OUR MARVELOUS OFFER LIMITED TO 1,000 SETS 


One thousand sets of this magnificent work to be distributed among the Bible students 
of the United States on examination without any payment in advance. 


We offer to send the six volumes comprising this set of books by freight or express as directed under the 
agreement that if found satisfactory one of the plans of payment named below be accepted and money 
forwarded within five days after receipt of books, or if not wanted to be carefully boxed again and 
returned to us by freight at our expense within five days after their receipt. Reliable references required. 
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5261 DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES. 


EACH VOLUME MEASURES 10%x7%x1% INCHES. 


This great work consists of a series of expositions covering all the chapters and books of the Old and New Testament by 

the greatest Biblical scholars and divines of modern times. The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated, and interpreted in a 

style that is thoroughly interesting and positively fascinating. The knowledge imparted through this work cannot be over- 
estimated. It is an invaluable aid to ministers, expositors, teachers, and students of the Bible. 


.". The eminent authors of these expositions are as follows: Genesis, St.John, First Corinthians, MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
Exodus, St. Mark, G. A. CHADWICK, D.D. Leviticus, S. H. KELLOGG, D.D. Numbers, Judges, Ruth, Job, R.A.WATSON,D.D. 
Deuteronomy, ANDREW HARPER, D.D. Joshua, First and Second Samuel, W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. First and Second 
Kings, Daniel, DEAN F. W. FARRAR, D.D. First and Second Chronicles, W. H. BENNETT, M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, W. F. ADENEY, M. A. Psalms, Colossians, Philemon, ALEXANDER MacLAREN, D. D. 
Proverbs, R. F. HORTON, D.D. Ecclesiastes, SAMUEL COX, D.D. Isaiah, Twelve Minor Prophets, GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 
D.D.,LL.D. Jeremiah, C.J. BALL,M.A. Ezekiel, JOHN SKINNER, M.A. St.Matthew, J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D. St. Luke, 
HENRY BURTON, M.A. Acts of the Apostles, G. T. STOKES, D.D. Romans, H.C. G. MOULE, D.D. Second Corinthians, 
Thessalonians, JAMES DENNEY,D.D. Galatians, Ephesians, G. G. FINDLAY, D.D. Philippians, ROBERT RAINY, D.D. 
First and Second Timothy, Titus, James, Jude, A. PLUMMER, D.D. Hebrews, T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. First and Second Peter, 
J. R. LUMBY, D.D. First, Second, and Third John, W. ALEXANDER,D.D. Revelation, W. MILLIGAN, D.D. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING—TWO PLANS 


1. Send $10.00 and the six volumes will be forwarded at once by freight or express as directed. 
2. Send $3.00, and promise in same letter to pay $1.00 monthly for the next nine months, making $12.00 as complete 


payment, and the six volumes will be forwarded at once. 

Customers pay freight or express charges on either of above plans and we guarantee safe delivery. 
GUA RANTEE Every page in these books is clearly printed and the volumes strongly and handsomely bound in genuine 
buckram cloth. 

The books will be in good condition when received, and answer to description in every particular. 

After five days for examination, if the books are not found to be just as above set forth, they may be then-returned to 
us in good order by freight at our expense, and the money received by us for them will be refunded. 

AS TO OUR RESPONSIBILITY WE REFER TO THE RAM’S HORN OR TO ANY COMMERCIAL AGENCY. ESTABLISHED 1866. 


“It is our pleasure to say that the S. S. Scranton Co. are handling the largest business of this kind in the country and are thoroughly reliable in every way.” 
—The Ram’s Horn. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO., PUBLISHERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 
































LMOST every great discovery and invention which has 
A resulted in the making of a standard article of every 
day use at a lower cost and in a better way is now 
owned by some great Trust with millions of dollars of capi- 
tal and is controlled by men of great wealth. One of the 
most important of all has been overlooked. For hundreds of 
years the bark of the cork tree has been the only known sub- 
stance from which corks have been made. The process is 
practically the same now as a hundred years ago. There has 
been no improvement, no progress. On the other hand, cork 
has become scarcer and scarcer until it is almost doubling in 
cost every year. THE SUPPLY is not equal to the demand, 
and is rapidly becoming exhausted until users of fine grades 
of cork find it difficult to secure them. Scarcely any one 
thing is in such common use and such great demand as corks. 


The most remarkable invention of the past century has just 
been perfected and patented by us in this country and in all 
foreign countries. A machine the size of a sewing machine, 
which makes CORKS out of waste paper. All kinds of waste 
and scrap paper can be made into corks. These Corks are 
superior to the regular corks, as they are not affected by 
acids, oils, etc., and have been tested by leading chemists, 
and the largest users of corks in the United States, and by 
them pronounced as far superior to the old style of corks in 
every way. Each one of our machines will make over three 
hundred corks per minute. Corks can be made any size, 
color, or shape, and name or trade mark can be stamped in 
the top of each cork as made. Our Corks can be sold at 
one-tenth the price of regular corks, which are rapidly ad- 
vancing in price owing to the scarcity of cork bark, but we 
can get even higher prices, as OUR CORKS ARE BETTER. 
We have contracts for millions of our corks, and it is neces- 
sary for us to establish plants for making them in all sec- 
tions of the country. We have formed a National Company 
to handle this business, and now offer a limited amount of 
the stock of this company to those having a little money to 
invest, at $1.00 Per Share. Within 30 days the price will 
be advanced to $2.00 per share, and within a year will, we 
believe, be worth $100.00 per share, as by our patents we 
should absolutely control the cork market. We shall appoint 
local representatives from among our stockholders, and a 
few dollars invested now should make you well-to-do and 
give you an income for life, as this Company will earn mil- 
lions of dollars per year. We can have no competition, as 
we own all patents. Only a limited amount of this stock is 
offered, and over thirty thousand dollars’ worth was sub- 
scribed for in our own city the first day it was offered. Not 
over $500.00 will be sold to any one person in a locality, 
as we wish to scatter this stock over the country in order to 
make a national introduction of our corks at once. This is 
the opportunity of a lifetime. 


—~PAPER CORKS— 


An opportunity for readers of THE RAM’S HORN to get in on the Ground Floor of the greatest 
invention and industrial enterprise of recent years; the manufacture of corks, gaskets and stoppers 
from waste paper. This wonderful invention promises to be the biggest money maker of the age. 

















Showing Shapes and Styles of Our Paper Corks. 
: . 2 . 
Under our process, any size, shape and color of corks are made by one machine. 
The trade mark or name of firm can be stamped in each cork as made. 
Screw thread corks for pickle jars, soda bottles, etc., are also covered by our patents. 














Fill in this blank, stating the amount of the stock you wish reserved until you can investigate us 
Send the blank to THE U. S. FIBRE STOPPER CO., 110 Winner Bld’g., St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Secure Some of the Stock. 


We believe we are offering the readers of THE RAM’S HORN an oppor- 
tunity to secure a safe investment that will bring them the largest profits 
of any legitimate industrial enterprise ever operated. Unlike the usual 
methods, we have incorporated for a comparatively small sum, and only 

a limited amount of the stock will be sold to the public. 
* We refer to the Germania Trust Co., of St. Louis, one 
of the largest banks here, who are registrars of the 





UNITED STATES FIBRE STOPPER CO., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


otherwise I will not take it. 
NAME. ae 
Street ......- 
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stock, insuring to you that only the proper amount of 
the stock can be issued or sold. You cannot be assessed. 
You cannot be ‘‘frozen’’ out. All the branch companies 
being established in this country and foreign countries 


Reserve.____..._.._.__...______shares of the stock of the U.S. Fibre to manufacture corks under our patents, will be owned 
Stopper Co. for me at $1.00 per share, for 10 days until I can invest- | by this company. All sums received for royalties on our 
igate the business. Send me your book on paper corks and sample of | ‘ights go to the owners of the stock in this company. 
the corks, also bank reference. If I am satisfied I will pay for the stock, In fact, this company in which you now have the oppor- 


tunity to secure a little of the stock will itself become 
the ‘‘Trust’’? which controls the business of making 
paper corks for the world. Only 30 days are allowed 


od ce A eee SER Ee to secure an interest in this great enterprise at $1.00 


per share, as the stock then advances to $2.00. Fill in 
the blank and send it to us and we will send you our 
booklet, bank reference and samples of the corks, when 
you can investigate us and if satisfied you can send the 


2------------------- money for the stock; if not, you need not take it. The 


moment the full amount is subscribed all additional sub- 


Pere: Seren scriptions will be refused and returned. Send TODAY. 





If your letter reaches us too late we will return it. 
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